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Evolution of Modern Capitalism.* 


At a time when the air is surcharged with anti-capitalist 
ideas, and the press constantly grinding out quasi-socialist pro- 
ductions, it is refreshing to read a book which aims to consider 
capitalism in a scientific spirit. As a study of the evolution of 
modern capitalist methods of production, and their economic 
and social bearing upon public welfare, Mr. Hobson’s book is 
a valuable contribution to the subject. It is written in a truly 
scientific spirit, and with a high degree of economic insight and 
discrimination ; and withal shows unmistakable evidence of 
wide and painstaking observation and study. 

Of course it is too much to expect any English writer to 
view the question of Protection with other than dogmatic dis- 
dain, and tothis Mr. Hobson is no exception. That is evidently 
a subject which the English mind is yet incapable of consider- 
ing fairly. From the phenomena furnished by the peculiar and 
even unique experiences of Engiand they must be regarded as 
practically excluded from the philosophical discussion of that 
question. 

Outside of this subject, to which Mr. Hobson does not 
give much space, he apparently has tried to discuss the evolu- 
tion of modern capitalism on its merits,and not without success, 

His treatment of the order and development of machine 
industry is very interesting, both historically and economically. 
He finds little difficulty in showing that the growing differen- 
tiation and integration of machine industry is highly beneficial 
to all classes in society. But when he reaches the question of 
trusts, which he insists are monopolies, he fails to maintain his 
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otherwise high standard of economic criticism. He very prop- 
erly lays great stress upon the importance of maintaining the 
competitive principle, in order that the community may get the 
advantage of improved processes developed by integrated cap- 
ital. 

But he clings altogether too closely to the narrow, early 
English views of competition. He seems to mistake number 
of competitors for efficiency of competition, and ignores the 
force of potential competition—the competitive influence of 
capital that is ever waiting to step in where large profits war- 
rant the risk. In modern society this potential competition is 
often more effective than the actual active competition of 
smaller competitors. 

In his readiness to assume that aggregations of capital un- 
der the name of trusts are monopolies which suspend all com- 
petition, Mr. Hobson seems to have dropped into a regrettable 
laxity of statement and looseness of reasoning. After describ- 
ing the process of capitalistic concentration as a “ pyramid, the 
base or first stage of which consists of a larger number of smaller 
units, and each higher stage of a smaller number of large units, 
with a trust or monopoly syndicate for its apex,” he selects the 
Standard Oil Company as a typical specimen. In this Mr. 
Hobson is entirely right. There is probably no better illustra- 
tion of the Trust principle anywhere than the Standard Oil 
Company, but he is quite unfortunate, both in the selection and 
interpretation of his facts in the case. 

As a typical illustration of what the Standard Oil Company 
has done in the way of unfaiiiy treating both competitors and 
the community, he recites at great length the story of that so- 
called South Improvement Company as if it were a veritable 
organization. He seems not to know that this South Improve- 
ment Company never had any real existence —that it never 
did a dollar’s worth of business ; had absolutely nothing to do 
with regulating railroad freights or the price of oil, and that 
these overcharges and the abnormal rebates he quotes are pure 
myths. All that happened regarding this South Improvement 
Company was that a certain number of men got together and 
procured a charter, and as soon as it was learned that they had 
some such scheme as this in mind the whole thing was entirely 
suppressed ; and so far from being the work of the Standard 
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Oil Company, the exposure of the attempt was made by one 
of the leading Standard Oil Company men. 

To treat the mere star-chamber plan of this mythical 
South Improvement Company as if it represented the actual 
doings of the Standard Oil Trust, and their absurd notions of 
increasing prices and demanding rebates, as if they were a part 
of the actual history of what really took place, is a kind of in 
vestigation that must be called by some other name than scien- 
tific. 

Mr. Hobson then proceeds to examine the movements of 
the price of oil after the Standard Oil Trust was formed, which 
he accompanies by a diagram (p. 135) showing that from 1870 
to 1875 there was a reduction in the price, due, he says, to 
“competition.” But “1875, which marks the establishment of 
a monopoly of the interior oil trade in the hands of the Stand- 
ard Oil Trust, also marks a sharp rise in the price.” Instead 
of taking the pains to ascertain if this were due to any eco- 
nomic cause, he ascribes it all to the arbitrary dictum of the 
trust, and says: ‘The moral is obvious. So long as there is 
competition, in spite of the expense of conducting the strife, 
prices fall. When the competition is suspended and there is a 
saving of friction the public gains no further reduction.” 

Unfortunately the facts do not sustain these sweeping gen- 
eralizations. The following table covers the entire period 
referred to by Mr. Hobson: 


Y Shipments from Stock of Crude Oil "ie upe i> per Gel. 
ear. =— — “ = il per Gal. | of Refined Oi 
Wells, Bbls. on Hand, Bbls. at Wells. for Export. 
1871 5,667,891 568,858 10.52 24.24 
1872 5,899,942 1,174,000 9-43 23.75 
1873 9,499,775 1,625,157 4.12 18.21 
1874 8,821,500 3,705,639 2.81 13.09 
1875 8,924,938 2,751,758 2.96 12.99 
1876 9,583,949 1,926,735 5.99 19.12 
1877 12,496,644 2,857,098 5.68 15.92 


1878 13,750,090 4,307,590 2.76 10.87 


It will be seen from the above that there was no rise in 
the price of oil until 1876, and that after two years the price 
dropped toa point below the original level. It will also be 
observed that, taking the average for the two years, the rise in 
the price of crude was 97 per cent., and in that of refined 34 
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per cent. If we compare the actual rise in the price per gallon 
of the crude with that of the refined, which is a much closer 
test than per centage, we find that the average rise in the price 
of refined for those two years was almost exactly identical 
with the increase in the cost of crude. It takes about a gallon 
and a quarter of crude oil to make one gallon of refined. Tak- 
ing the two years together, the average increase in the price of 
crude oil necessary to make a gallon of refined was 4.33 cents, 
and the average increase in the price of refined was 4.53 cents 
a gallon, making a difference in the movement of the two of 
only .20 centsa gallon. It will be further observed that in 1878, 
when the stock of crude oil greatly increased, and its pricefell to 
2.76 cents a gallon, the price of refined dropped to 10.87 cents. 

A fair consideration of these facts clearly shows that the 
special rise in the price of refined oil about which Mr. Hobson 
and others declaim as due to the greed of the Standard Oil 
Trust is fully accounted for by the economic causes affecting 
the price of crude oil ; and over these the Standard Oil Com- 
pany had no control. 

Mr. Hobson then says (p. 135): “From the time of the 
formation of the Trust the fall of price has been only a half a 
cent.” Here again his facts are at fault. In 1880, the year be- 
fore the Trust was formed, the price of oil was 9.12 cents a 
gallon. In January, 1895, it was (70 Abel test) 5.80 cents—a 
fall of over 3 cents instead of half a cent. 

It should also be remembered that it is much more difficult 
to reduce the price from $.09 to $.06 than it was to reduce it 
from $.24 to $.09. It is much as if one should take a sponge 
that would hold a pint of water. Three-quarters of a pint 
could be squeezed out with very slight pressure, whereas it 
would probably take four times as much pressure to squeeze the 
last quarter of a pint out of it. If the processes have been 
highly developed, slight reductions can only be expected. In 
fact, the benefits given the community since the organization 
of the Trust have been much more in the direction of refining 
and cheapening the by-products, such as paraffine and lubri- 
cants, than in the price of refined petroleum itself. These are 
economies that would in all probability have been literally im- 
possible by a smaller corporation which could not devote un- 
limited expenditure to scientific experiments. 
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“It is possible,” says Mr. Hobson, “that a firm like the 
Standard Oil Company may to some limited extent practice 
a cheap philanthropy of profit-sharing, in order to deceive the 
public into supposing that its huge profits enrich many instead 
of a few.” This is an unfair insinuation, since the Standard Oil 
Company has never attempted any profit-sharing or other phil- 
anthropic scheme in connection with its business. It has con- 
tented itself with steadily improving the quality and reducing 
the price of its product—a course which it has found to be 
highly profitable. 

Mr. Hobson’s reluctance to accept indisputable facts when 
they favor trusts is further shown by his reference to the cotton- 
seed-oil trust. After quoting Mr. Gunton’s statement* that 
“during these four years the price of cotton-seed oil fell more 
than eight times as much as it did during the five years before 
the trust had formed,” he adds in a footnote, “ This statement, 
however, appears in contradiction to the report of the Com- 
mittee on Investigation relative to trusts in the state of New 
York, p. 12.” 

Mr. Gunton’s statement regarding the price of cotton-seed 
oil was taken from the daily market quotations as reported in 
the New York Daily Commercial Bulletin, now the Journal of 
Commerce, which fact was indicated in a foot-note on the same 
page. To quote the statement of a political committee created 
by the popular prejudice against trusts as authority on the 
price of trust products as against the daily market reports is 
very much like quoting the opinion of an underclad pedestrian 
on the state of the atmosphere against the mercury in the 
thermometer. Everybody acquainted with careful economic 
investigation knows that the reports of political committees, 
whether state, congressional or parliamentary, can never be re- 
lied on as furnishing exact data, because their information is 
chiefly composed of personal testimony by highly prejudiced 
parties on both sides. They serve well to indicate the state of 
public opinion, and bring out some general facts, but almost 
never furnish reliable or exact data. 

This unscientific attitude on the subject of trusts is 
greatly to be regretted, since it is the one subject connected 





* Economic and Social Aspects of Trusts. Political Science Quar- 
terly, Vol. III., p. 396. 
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with the evolution of modern capitalism upon which scientific 
precision is most needed. In descending to the level of 
popular prejudice, Mr. Hobson drops the reins of scientific 
guidance at the very point where careless steering is most 
dangerous. 

After Mr. Hobson gets past the trust question he resumes 
an orderly and creditable demeanor. His discussion of the in- 
fluences of machinery upon consumers, laborers, towns, indus- 
trial development, and other phases of social life is excellent. 
He shows an appreciation of the action of the social and 
ethical forces upon economic development which is too often 
overlooked by economists. His chapter on “ The Economy of 
High Wages” is specially good. He successfully combats 
the claim of Schoenhof, Atkinson, Rae and others that the in- 
dividual capacity of laborers to produce increases directly with 
the rise of wages and shortening of hours, and he very prop- 
erly says: “If it was generally true that by increasing wages 
and by shortening working hours the daily product of each la- 
borer could be increased or even maintained, the social prob- 
lem, so far as it relates to the alleviation of the poverty and 
misery of the lower grades of workers would admit of an easy 
solution.” By some slip (we trust a typographical error) Mr. 
Hobson commits the mistake of connecting Mr. Gunton’s name 
with that of Mr. Schoenhof in this relation, and says: “ The 
moral which writers like Mr. Gunton and Mr. Schoenhof have 
sought to extract, and which has been accepted by not a few 
leaders in the labor movement, is that every rise in the wages 
and every shortening of hours will necessarily be followed by 
an equivalent or a more than equivalent rise in the efficiency 
of labor.” The readers of the SociaL Economist need not be 
told that Mr. Gunton has always contended against this view. 
It is true, as a general fact, that countries which have high 
wages have the greatest per-capita production, but it does not 
come in any such way as the Schoenhof-Atkinson-Rae class of 
writers assume. 

The way higher wages perceptibly increase output, espe- 
cially where the working day is ten hours or less, is not by the 
increased personal efficiency of the laborer, but through the 
expansion of his social demands adding to the consuming ca- 
pacity of the community and thence stimulating the use of 
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improved methods, which give larger products and conse- 
quently lower prices. Mr. Hobson states the case admirably 
when he says: “From the standpoint of the community 
nothing else than a rise in the average standard of current con- 
sumption can stimulate industry. When it is clearly grasped 
that a demand for commodities is the only demand for the use 
of labor and of capital, and not merely determines in what par- 
ticular direction these requisites of production shall be applied, 
the hope of the future of our industry is seen to rest largely 
upon the confident belief that the working classes will use 
their higher wages, not to draw interest from investments (a 
self-destructive policy), but to raise their standard of life by 
the current satisfaction of all those wholesome desires of body 
and mind which lie latent under an economy of low wages.”’ 
The large kernel of truth in this situation is that all the real 
societary improvement economy has rests not upon saving, but 
upon consuming ; that the road to better social life and more 
efficient and cheaper production is through constantly in- 
creased consumption by the millions. It is not the contraction 
of the laborer’s muscle, but the expansion of his desires and 
the strengthening of his demands and the broadening of his 
social life that gives happiness, cheapness, and progress to 
society. 


Are Export Bounties Economic ? 


The agitation in favor of putting export duties on agri- 
cultural products is having the wholesome effect of forcing 
the subject upon the attention of western economists. We 
have just received the following letter from a professor of the 
Stanford University : 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
California, July 23, 1895. 
Mr. GEORGE GUNTON, 
New York. 

I take the liberty of addressing you as an economist, for 
your opinion of the plan now being agitated by Mr. David 
Lubin, of Sacramento, and others, of granting a government 
export bounty upon staple agricultural products—this as a 
remedy for our agricultural depression. If we grant its justice, 
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what are we to say of its expediency ? Do you think that, if 
the bounty were granted, it would not rather stick to the 
pockets of the middleman and exporter and never reach the 
farmer whom it is intended to benefit ? Hoping for a reply as 
soon as may be convenient, 
I remain, 
Yours very respectfully, 





To begin with, we cannot “ admit ” the justice of the Lubin 
scheme. It asks that the government pay the freight on all 
exported agricultural products, and it does so on the avowed 
ground that this would raise the price to the farmer by exactly 
that amount, not mereiy on the goods exported, but on all 
similar products consumed at home. That means that a bonus 
is paid for every dollar’s worth of agricultural products raised 
in this country. What is not paid out of the United States 
Treasury is to be paid by a consumer through the addition to 
the price. 

We can see no equity in a tax the sole object of which is 
to raise the price without having any protecting effect on any 
of our industries. This bonus in no way guards the American 
farmer from competition with foreigners in our market, but 
simply pays the freight for him to ship abroad. 

Mr. Lubin seems to think that this is protective. It is en- 
tirely contrary to all the principles of protection. If there is 
any virtue in protection at all it is to guard native industries or 
institutions against invasion from foreign and inferior industries 
or institutions ; in other words, it is to protect what we have 
against injury from without or being supplanted by an inferior. 

Now, this bonus on exports does nothing of the kind. So 
far as the tax is concerned it is not protective at all, but wholly 
paternal. 

Neither is it true, as Mr. Lubin argues, that the agricul- 
tural people in this country have to buy their manufactured 
wares at a higher price because of the tariff. In almost every 
line of manufacture prices have been greatly reduced through 
the immense developments of improved machinery, which the 
tariff has been the chief instrument of bringing about. 

As we pointed out in our last issue the great fall in prices 
during the present century has been in manufactured and not 
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in agricultural products. Many of the latter are much higher 
now, some as much as 200 per cent. higher, than at the begin- 
ning of the century. The prices of all manufactured articles, 
on the contrary, have been greatly reduced, some as much as 
50 and 80 per cent. 

There is one serious objection to bounties in general. It 
is that they call for the payment of money right out of the 
Treasury, so that the greater the success of the industry to 
which the bounty is paid the greater is the drain upon the 
Treasury, and may easily create a deficiency, or may practi- 
cally bankrupt the government if taxes are not adequately in- 
creased in anticipation, which is always an objectionable thing 
to do. 

A protective tariff on the contrary always adds something 
to the Treasury and helps to lighten the taxes to be levied 
upon the community, besides protecting the industries to which 
they relate. 

A bounty on exports is still more objectionable, because it 
turns our attention to producing for foreign markets instead of 
diversifying our industries for the development of home mar- 
kets and home tastes. 

The latest phase of this agitation is to commit the shipping 
interest to the Lubin scheme. This is well calculated to pre- 
vent American shipping from getting the protection it ought to 
have, and which it is very likely otherwise to obtain. A well 
devised measure for the protection of our shipping would re- 
ceive the cordial support of protectionists everywhere. It isa 
proper part of the protective doctrine and policy, but if it is to 
be loaded up with a bounty on all agricultural exports, then its 
fate is surely sealed. 

Mr. Lubin shows great adroitness in trying to induce the 
shipping people to pool their issues with his export bounty 
scheme. It is a piece of good spider-and-fly policy. It is 
almost incredible that the friends of the American marine 
should play the part of simple flies and walk into his parlor 
trap ; yet, there are evidences that he is having some success 
in that direction. 

Seaboard, a journal published in New York City, devoted 
to the shipping interests, has been caught by Mr. Lubin’s spider 
sophistry, and even so usually clear-minded a protectionist as 
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Captain William W. Bates, late Commissioner of Navigation, 
endorses the idea. 

The burden of the argument for this bounty is based upon 
the claim that farmers have the same right to protection that 
manufacturers have. Seaboard says, “ A bounty on exports of 
staples of agriculture would afford the producers thereof the 
same protection as our tariff on imports now gives to manufac- 
turers. We certainly should not compel our farmers to com- 
pete at free trade prices when we protect our manufacturers 
against the competition of freetrade prices. * * * Honest 
protectionists only need to see these facts clearly to admit the 
right of the producers of agricultural staples to protection, and 
to give it to them by a bounty. * * * Once protection is 
given to all American industries competing with foreign labor, 
and the cost of protection would be borne equally by all of our 
citizens. * * * When this is accomplished then Protection 
in the United States will be equitable, and not until then.” 

As we have before pointed out, this whole line of reasoning 
is based on a misconception both of the functions of protection 
and the economic difference between a bounty on exports and 
a duty on imports. 

The Seaboard and other advocates of this scheme seem to 
think that the idea of protection is to protect American pro- 
ducers from competition with foreign labor. That is true as far 
as it goes, but it is only part of the truth. The doctrine of 
protection does imply protection against competition with the 
products of foreign labor in the American market, but it does 
not imply that our Government is to protect different producers 
from competing with foreign laborers in foreign countries. 
Protection is to preserve the American market for American 
producers, but it is not to accompany American producers all 
around the world and protect them against the cheap labor of 
Russia in Russia, or of England in England, by putting its 
hands into the United States Treasury and giving them the dif- 
ference. If American producers want to sell their products in 
England, Germany, France, or Russia, they must sell under the 
conditions that prevail in English, German, French or Russian 
markets. It is not part of the doctrine of protection, nor should 
it ever be any part of public policy, to tax the people at home 
to enable producers to sell abroad. If we should adopt the 
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policy of paying the deficit of our manufacturers and farmers 
out of the public treasury to enable them to undersell Eng- 
glishmen in England, Frenchmen in France, Germans in Ger- 
many, &c., those countries would be perfectly justified in pass- 
ing absolutely prohibitory laws against us. 

It is not only the economic right but the imperative duty 
of every nation to protect the opportunity of its own producers 
to sell their products in their own home markets. Suppose the 
English Government should grant a bounty of fifty cents a yard 
on woolen cloths, and so on through her various products, to 
enable English manufacturers to undersell American producers 
in our own market despite our tariff. We should very properly 
be incensed at the attitude, and would be perfectly justified to 
pass a law prohibiting English goods from entering the country. 
Farmers are entitled to the same protection as manufacturers 
or any other industry, that is, to the right of the full competi- 
tive opportunity of selling their products in the American mar- 
ket. We cannot govern their competitive status in the markets 
of other countries, and it is neither sound economics or good 
statesmanship to try by any other means than by developing an 
economic superiority through superior methods and greater 


skill. 


Facts About the Bank of England. 


To the student of monetary problems, and particularly 
banking, the Bank of England is one of the most interesting 
institutions in the world. On Jan. I, 1895, it celebrated its 
second centennial anniversary. The scheme was projected by 
William Patterson, a Scotch merchant, in 1692, but finally re- 
ceived its charter July 27, 1694. It was organized to relieve 
William the Third from the difficulties he experienced in 
raising funds to prosecute the war against France.* 

The terms of the charter were that the sum of 41,200,000 
($6,000,000) should be raised, and that the subscribers should 
form themselves into a corporation styled “The Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England.” The bank was also 


For the facts in this article we are indebted to an article in the Sfaze's 
Duty, St. Louis, Mo. 
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to have the privilege of keeping the accounts of the public 
debt, paying dividends, issuing notes, etc., for which an allow- 
ance of £4,000 a year was granted. The whole of the capital 
was to be loaned to the government at 8 per cent. This inter- 
est, together with the £4,000 allowance, gave the bank a rev- 
enue of £100,000 per annum. 

At its very outset the bank was a servant of the Govern- 
ment, and it has retained that character, but in somewhat dim- 
inished degree, through all the ages of its subsequent history. 
It is a curious fact that, although founded by a Scotchman, 
Scotchmen are eschewed by the bank. What the first of the 
race did to entail the ban upon his fellow countrymen is not 
recorded, but it is commonly said in London that three de- 
scriptions of persons are excluded in practice from employ- 
ment at the bank—namely, Scotchmen, Jews, and Quakers. 

The first offices occupied by the bank (1695 to 1724) were 
at the Grocer’s Hall, in the Poultry. About 160 years ago the 
bank moved to Threadneedle street. Probably no building in 
the world is better known than the irregular and massive stone 
structure of one story which stands in the financial center of 
the city of London, now occupied by this great institution. It 
is the principal stopping for the omnibuses, coaches, and cars 
of the world’s metropolis ; and the stranger in London who for 
the first time hears the shouts from the drivers and conductors 
of these public conveyances might well be led to believe that 
the Bank of England was the ultimate destination of every 
man in the city. 

The building itself occupies the unique position of being 
situated in four parishes. It stands opposite the Mansion 
House, and covers between three and a half and four acres of 


ground. It occupies the space between Lothbury on the north, 
Threadneedle street on the South, Bartholomew lane on the 
east, and Princes street on the west. Its characteristic fea- 
ure is security rather than elegance. The east and west 
wings were not completed until 1787, and subsequently a por- 
tion of the original structure was taken down, and alterations 
made. 


The principal entrance is on Threadneedle street. The 
general banking room, which is open to the public, is a spacious 
apartment of somewhat modern appearance. The visitor is 
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usually struck with the air of respectability and business that 
pervades the entire place. Permission is granted to view the 
directors’ room and certain other parts of the building, includ- 
ing the weighing and note-printing rooms, if the visitor is pro- 
vided with a card or letter of introduction from any reputable 
merchant or banker in the city. 

A director’s order—very difficult, however, to secure—will 
permit an inspection of the basement and the vaults below, 
where the bullion, specie, and other valuables are stored. Here 
also may be seen a large collection of gold ornaments, such as 
rings, necklaces, and coronets, unburnished and rude in execu- 
tion, but many admirable in design, which are the residue of 
the Ashantee indemnity. Much of the original quantity has 
been melted down and coined. 

In another part of the basement are the barracks, where 
thirty soldiers are quartered from 7 p.m. to 7 a. m., for the 
protection of the bank. It has been the custom to station sol- 
diers at the bank ever since the riots of June, 1780, when an 
attempt was made to sack the bank. The Bank of England 
first issued notes in 1695, which were of the £20. The 410 
notes were issued in 1759, and the £5 notes in 1793. At one 
time during the early years of the present century notes of 41 
and £2 were issued, but in 1844 they were all withdrawn from 
circulation, and no notes are issued for less than £5, and none 
higher than £1,000. 

These notes may be said to be the safest pieces of paper 
in the world, as under any circumstances the bank could pay 
with gold any one in circulation without one pound of the cap- 
ital of the institution being touched. They are a legal tender 
everywhere in the United Kingdom except at the bank itself, 
where they must be paid in gold. 

These notes are all made in the bank building, and when 
once paid back into the bank are never again issued out. After 
going through a process of cancellation they are kept for ten 
years and then totally destroyed. Large quantities of gold 
coin and bullion are constantly being handled, and pass in and 
out of the bank. On an average 45,000 sovereigns pass over 
the counters every day. 

By the Bank Charter Act of 1844 the bank was divided 
into two departments, the issue and the banking. By the same 
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act the debt then due to the bank from the government was 
stated to be due the issue department, and against this they were 
allowed to issue notes without holding gold. The government 
debt, originally £1,200,000, was subsequently increased by va- 
rious amounts, until in 1816 it reached £14,680,000, but one- 
fourth of this was subsequently repaid. Since 1860 the amount 
has stood at £11,015,100, on which the bank now receives 2% 
per cent. 

The bank started with a capital, as stated, of £1,200,000. 
In two years this was increased to £2,201,000. In 1710 it was 
again increased to £5,560,000. On June 29, 1816, it was in- 
creased to its present sum of £14,553,000, equal to about $72,- 
700,000. No reports of the bank are made beyond the regular 
weekly statement. 

The Bank of England has sometimes been in difficulties. 
It failed in 1696, and in its earlier years it was subjected to many 
runs, some organized by the jealous private bankers, some the 
result of political causes. The policy of the bank has been as- 
sailed many times on both sides. Pamphlets, papers and books 
have been written attacking it, covering many shelves in the 
British Museum. Of course, many of these papers are just in 
their criticisms, and many are unjust. The management has 
not been without its faults. 

The volume of information collected together on banking 
and currency by parliamentary committees between the years 
1797 and 181g tends to show the reckless conduct into which 
the directors fell at that juncture of the bank’s history. In 
1824 the amount of gold in the vaults amounted to 414,142,000, 
the largest sum that had ever been held up to that time. 

In the panic of 1825, in which no less than 770 banks in 
Great Britain failed, the demand for gold was enormous. Every 
effort was made to procure gold at any price. Meantime the 
accumulations of the bank had drifted away, owing to the turn 
in foreign exchanges, and in December the bank (which at the 
beginning of the year had over £14,000,000 in gold) had but 
£1,000,000 left. A way out of the difficulties caused by that 
panic was found in the issue of some £1 notes found in an old 
chest which had been forgotten, but which was discovered at 
the appropriate time. 

The present Governor of the bank and the Deputy Gov- 
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ernor each receive a salary of £1,000 a year. The bank has 
24 directors, each of which must hold £2,000 of stock, and 
who receive £500 a year compensation. There are in all 
1,050 persons employed in the various departments of the in- 
stitution, and their united salaries amount to about £1,400,000 
a year. 

Up to 1826 it was the only joint stock bank in England, 
and until 1835 it remained the only joint stock bank in London. 
At that date the London and Westminster Bank was founded, 
and at the same time forty other joint stock banks were estab- 
lished in Great Britain. The original charter gave the bank of 
England the exclusive privilege of issuing notes payable on 
demand, but it did not give it the exclusive privilege of receiv- 
ing deposits. In the old days when the charter was framed the 
term “ banking” referred chiefly to the issue of notes, deposit 
banking being then hardly known. 

The Bank of England is not only the banker of the Gov- 
ernment, but it is also the banker’s bank. All other banks 
keep their bullion reserves at the Bank of England, and this 
is one fact that gives the establishment its special importance 
as the center of England’s monetary system. This reserve is 
seldom allowed to fall below £10,000,000, a fair average being 
from £10,000,000 to £14,000,000. The daily transactions of 
this institution sometimes run as high as £6,500,000. 

The number of persons receiving dividends is nearly 
284,000. Nearly 425,000,000 ($124,000,000) are annually paid 
out by the bank as dividends on stock annuities reaching the 
enormous sum of £775,000,000 or say $3,873,000,000. 

During the year 1892 the stock of the bank sold as high 
as £344 per share, and as low as £325. The highest dividend 
ever paid was in 1697, 27% per cent.,and the lowest during the 
years 1753-63, 4% per cent. For twenty years the dividend 
has averaged about I0 per cent. 


Is Our Republic a Failure ? 


That the social problem is taking precedence of all other 
public questions is becoming more manifest every day. Not 
merely are acute economic questions being made the specific 
basis of legislation, but social problems in their larger societary 
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aspect are receiving scientific attention. This is one of the 
hopeful signs of our age. When the public mind reaches the 
state of subjecting the treatment of economic questions to 
scientific principles, questions like the tariff, money, and wages 
will cease to be treated as mere local topics to be pulled, 
hauled, and patched with regard only to the political advantage 
or disadvantage of any particular party. 

As an evidence of the progress being made in this direc- 
tion, a new magazine, Zhe American Journal of Sociology, has 
been started; it is published by the University of Chicago 
Press. If this magazine keeps up the standard established by 
the first number, it will be a real addition to current social 
literature. As a specimen of its contents, we print the follow- 
ing article from the pen of Harry Pratt Judson of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago: 

A gentleman prominently connected with the diplomatic 
service of a European nation said to me a few years ago: “You 
must remember that your republic is even now merely an 
experiment. A century is nothing in the history of a nation. 
And it is yet to be proved that a democratic government on a 
large scale is a practicable thing.” 

I think we must admit that so far he was quite right. He 
was convinced, it might be added, that already signs of failure 
are obvious. He has no faith that the experiment will succeed 
He insists that democracy, as in the days of Cesar and Crom- 
well and Napoleon, must lead to autocracy. 

Is he right in this also? 

We must bear in mind that our government is not merely 
a republic. Holland under the stadtholders was that, and so 
was Venice. But both were profoundly aristocratic. Each was 
in fact ruled by a small oligarchy. But with us the basis of 
government is popular. We are a democracy—a democratic 
republic. 

Of course it is not intended by that to imply that with us 
all the people share in government. From the nature of the 
case that is and always must be a physical impossibility. Even 
altogether aside from the question of woman suffrage, it is 
obvious that there will always be a large number of children 
and an appreciable number of criminals and persons of disor- 
dered and weak mind who should not be entrusted with 
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political power. The real difference, then, between what we 
call an oligarchy and what we call a democracy is that in the 
former the political people are few, in the latter the political 
people are many. Of course in a modern state by the political 
people we mean those possessed of the elective franchise. 
These in our country are now about one person in five of the 
whole population. If women were permitted to vote on equal 
terms with men the proportion would presumably be about 
two persons in five. 

This then is the first characteristic of a political democracy, 
The political people are relatively very numerous. 

The second characteristic is eligibility to public office. 
With us this is nearly as unlimited as the elective franchise, 
The age limit is somewhat higher, and occasionally there is a 
residence limitation also. To be sure no one can be president 
of the United States who is less than thirty-five years old. But, 
inasmuch as there are several millions of men in the various 
states who are above that age, and as these include practically 
all who under almost any supposable circumstances would be 
considered possibilities, we can hardly call the limitation a 
drastic one. Certainly there is never any dearth of candi- 
dates. 

Compare this with the French law just preceding the 
revolution of 1848, which required the payment of direct taxes 
amounting to $2,000 a year as a condition of eligibility to sit 
in the lower house of the national legislature. By this means 
frequently there were not more than fifty men in a department 
who were thus eligible. Suppose the case that only fifty men 
in Illinois were legally qualified for membership in the national 
house of representatives! In fact we have the privilege of 
choosing our members from at least a half million men. 

In both these respects, then— eligibility for the suffrage 
and eligibility to office—we are very democratic. And not only 
that—for the whole of our history we have steadily been 
becoming more democratic. A hundred years ago, the pro- 
perty qualification was required for suffrage in nearly all the 
states. It has been swept away. And thus the proportional 
number of voters has been greatly increased. 

At the time of our revolutionary war, the most of the 
states restricted eligibility to hold office by requirements of 
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property or religious belief. I quote from McMaster (III, 
148): 

“ No atheists,no free-thinkers,no Jews,yno Roman Catholics, 
no man, in short, who was not a believer in some form of the 
Protestant faith, could ever be governor of New Jersey, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, orVermont. Any rich Christian might 
be the executive of Massachusetts or Maryland. Elsewhere 
he must be a Trinitarian and a believer in the divine authority 
of the Bible, or acknowledge one God, believe in heaven and 
hell, and be ready to declare openly that every word in the 
Testaments, both old and new, was divinely inspired. Not 
content with restrictions such as these, many of the states went 
further, and required that the governor should not only be 
pious but rich. In one he must have an estate of £100, in 
another of £500, in another of £5000,in another of £10,000.” 

All these limitations have disappeared. Some of our 
states have governors who are not rich. And there are some 
governors who are not pious. In short, the number of men 
legally eligible to that high office has largely increased. 
There are very few men of full age in this audience who, should 
they be elected, could not be governor of this state, or a mem- 
ber of either house of our general assembly. 

I suppose that the essence of a republic lies in the 
absence of hereditary tenure of public office. And it is quite 
true that we are not blessed in this country with a Prince of 
Wales who will become chief magistrate of the nation merely 
because his great-grandfather held that exalted station; or 
with an upper house of the national legislature constructed 
on the same wise plan. It has been said that to educate a boy 
one should begin with his grandfather. It is not so sure that 
that is the best way to make a congressman. In short, rightly 
or wrongly, the republic chooses live men as its officers. The 
monarchy submits to dead men. It is the mouldering bones of 
old George the First which in fact fill the English throne. 
But it would not be easy for the plain man to prove that our 
President ever had a grandfather. 

Here, then, is a form of government to all whose offices 
many thousands of men are eligible, and to whose elective 
franchise nearly every man of full age is entitled. It is a dem- 
ocratic republic. And from its inception in 1776 to the present 
day it has been steadily growing more democratic and more 
republican. 
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Is it a failure? 

There is no room for the cheerful optimism which sees 
only the glories of the republic. The true patriot must scan 
anxiously its dangers as well. And the thoughtful mind must 
admit that in our public life there are some undoubted and 
alarming evils. 

Of these, perhaps, none is more grave than the dis- 
appearance of public confidence in our legislative bodies. 

Our revolt from Great Britain was an escape from sub- 
mission to a rule to which we did not consent. And we 
entered on a career of independence in cheerful confidence 
that now we should have our own way and all would be well. 
We would not be taxed by Parliament, a body in which we 
were not represented. We would be taxed only by our own 
legislatures. Our legislatures were the representatives of the 
people, and surely the people could govern themselves. 

But gradually it was learned that these representatives 
could not altogether be trusted. This was a surprising revela- 
tion. But in the effort to guard the public against these agents 


of the public our state constitutions have been loaded with re- 
strictions on the legislative power. A long and increasing series 
of acts has been flatly forbidden. The appointing power and 
veto power of the governor have been greatly increased. The 
courts have been carefully vested with the power of scrutiniz- 
ing legislation and nullifying such as conflicts with the 


organic law. 

In the first constitution of the state of New York almost 
nothing was expressly forbidden to the legislature. In the last 
constitution of that state there are pages of distinct prohibi- 
tions on that body, besides a considerable number of powers, 
once legislative, but now vested in other authorities. 

The first constitution of Illinois gave the legislature the 
power of electing nearly all state officials below the governor. 
The present constitution of this state has taken away practically 
all this authority. 

These are mere illustrations. To the student of the 
development of our state constitutions nothing is more striking 
than the extraordinary growth in the number and variety of 
restrictions on the legislative power. And each individual one 
of these restrictions has been the result of some abuse. 
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And this historical fact is equally true of our local legisla- 
tures in municipal affairs. City councils have been stripped 
of power after power, until in New York and Brooklyn they 
are mere shadows. And in Chicago few people would mourn 
if the common council were nothing more than a shadow. 

Here, then, is a fact in constitutional history. The devel- 
opment of our organic law since the republic was founded ex- 
hibits a growing distrust of legislatures and an incessant 
multiplication of measures calculated to hedge them about 
with restrictions. 

And this state of public opinion, so clearly reflected in 
constitutional enactments, has become deeply impressed on the 
public consciousness. 

Nothing is more common than the opinion that our 
legislative bodies, from Congress to the common council, are 
both ignorant and venal. We all remember the case of the 
young member of Congress from the far west, who, when he 
took his seat and listened with awe to the speeches of his col- 
leagues whose names had been to him household words, audibly 
expressed the wonder how in thunder he got there. After he 
had been a member for a year he wondered how in thunder any 
of them got there. More than one business man since 1893 has 
despairingly wished that Congress would adjourn for ten years. 
And in his old age one day Gouverneur Morris remarked to 
John Jay: “ Jay, what a set of damned scoundrels we had in 
that Second (Continental) Congress.” And Jay assented. This 
was the Congress which declared our independence and waged 
the Revolutionary War. 

And the periodical adjournment of our state legislatures 
is usually welcomed with a sigh of relief. It is well understood 
that these bodies as a rule are not independent lawmakers. 
They move only as the wires are pulled by their various 
masters, political and financial. The taint of jobbery and 
bribery infects them. The lobby has come to be called “ the 
third house”—and the lobby as a rule means bribery, direct or 
indirect. It is a regular thing for “sand-bagging” bills to be 
introduced, whose only object is to extort money from wealthy 
interests which the bills threaten. And on the other hand the 
most salutary measures often fail if they antagonize the profits 
of powerful corporations. Meanwhile legitimate legislative 
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business is choked by a mass of bills, while the vicious com- 
mittee system puts it in the power of small cliques to smother 
at will almost any measure they please. Our legislatures are 
no longer deliberative bodies. 

As to our city councils, the very name in our large cities 
has become malodorous. If one should explain to this audi- 
ence that in German cities membership in the municipal 
council gives valuable social rank, an involuntary grin would 
ripple from the platform to the door. Such a notion seems to 
us quite weirdly grotesque. We are surprised and thankful 
if one more than a third in such a body will occasionally vote 
against corrupt measures. And when a man of character and 
standing consents to an election to the council, the community 
looks on it as almost quixotically self-sacrificing. 

Is it not a fact that we have come to expect much more 
from the President of the United States than from Congress — 
that we look to the governors of our states for protection from 
the crude and corrupt action of our legislatures—and that civic 
reform is embodied in the mayor? It may be admitted that 
states occasionally have selected for their chief magistrates 
some very extraordinary individuals. About two years ago 


there was an eruption of wild-eyed governors in several states 
—political pimples, indicative of poison in the blood of the 
body politic. But after all that was an incident—one on the 
whole which has occurred rather seldom. And on the other 
hand, can any oneat this moment point to any state legislature 
which is clearly and unmistakably as valuable to the public as 


the few executives in question were valueless ? 

A second grave fact which confronts us is the actual 
tyranny which prevails at too many points and at too many 
times in the republic. 

One form of this is the tyranny of aggregated wealth. It 
is too late a day in the history of modern society to deplore 
the union of capital in masses for the accomplishment of ends 
which can only be attained by vast financial power. The 
achievements of to-day consist in the application of tremendous 
controlled energies in the overcoming of gigantic obstacles. 
We transport our merchandise not in single wagons loaded 
with hundred-weight and hauled by creeping oxen, but in long 
trains crammed with hundreds of tons and whirled through 
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space by powerful steam engines. We build bridges not over 
rivulets but over arms of the sea—measuring their length not in 
rods but miles. And in all the infinity of great undertakings 
which engage the restless activities of our leaders of industry 
capital is demanded, not in thousands but in millions—not 
in millions, but in hundreds of millions. How else could 
we cleave the continent with the Nicaragua canal or span 
it with the steel rails of our Pacific highways ? The nineteenth 
century is not the eighteenth. To-day is not yesterday. Capi- 
tal must be massed in order to work out the plain and necessary 
tasks which with their gigantic difficulties confront us with our 
gigantic powers. 

But in wielding great resources for the attainment of 
grand results, the individual has withered. The rights and 
interests of a single puny human unit, if in the way, are crushed 
as if by a car of Juggernaut. The general of an army thinks of 
his men as so many machines. That they have nerves, hopes, 
longings, affections, of all this he takes no thought. So many 
men he allows to be destroyed in exchange for a battery. So 
many more he gladly sacrifices for a strategic point. That is war. 
And so in the business of our great corporations. The employés 
are too apt to be held as mere cogs or pinions in the machin- 
ery. If men could be fabricated of brass and leather, to be set 
going by changing a power belt, to be stopped by touching a 
lever, our corporations would gladly discard flesh and blood. 
But as the human brain and the human hand must be employed, 
they are handled as nearly as possible as though in fact they 
were of brass and leather. ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself ’’ was not addressed to a modern corporation. 

And it is not merely the employé whose rights and feel- 
ings are disregarded. The classic remark of a great captain of 
industry when the interests of the public were mentioned to 
him, was, “ The public be damned.” And that was merely a 
coarse and blunt expression of the actual spirit of nearly all 
corporate action. The legal fiction of a soulless corporation is 
the expression of a biting social fact. The corporation has no 
soul. It has no heart. It is only a brain and a muscular, 
grasping hand. 

And so it is that in dealing with employés and in dealing 
with the public our corporations are in fact too often a tyranny 
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remorseless as that against which our fathers rebelled in 1776. 

Now, observe, I speak of corporations, not of their mem- 
bers. A man may have a conscience of his own. But it is 
a strange fact that in combined action the moral temperature 
of the mass is always lower than that of its individuals. Polit- 
ical parties as such do things which their component individuals 
would scorn. Nations in their intercourse to-day follow little 
more than the brutal principles of the middle ages. And the 
conscienceless tyranny of too many of our financial combina- 
tions is a tendency as inevitable as that of gravitation. It is 
not necessarily and only the product of the shameless wicked- 
ness of the units of the corporation. When an express train 
thunders over the shrinking form of a child who has fallen 
on the tracks, it crushes remorselessly the quivering flesh and 
the tender bones and the thrilling nerves. The pity of it— 
the pity of it! And yet vituperation at the engineer, or the 
conductor, or the directors, is idle. See if blame rests on them, 
surely. But turn your best energies to finding a device that 
hereafter a child cannot fall on the track. 

There is another form of modern tyranny in our republic. 
The union of employés is as inevitable as the union of capital. 
Labor organizations and corporations are the two poles of the 
modern industrial world. And no one can deny that in union 
the laboring man has found strength. 

But—when the union denies to any man the right to earn his 
living by any honest work which he chooses—when physical 
violence is used to enforce this denial—then there is a tyranny 
as utter and as brutal as any ever wielded by absolute monarch. 
Freedom is a cherished boon in this American republic. Our 
forefathers gave their blood and their lives to win it. And we 
their children will not easily yield it at the demand of any man 
or of any body of men. 

Bearing in mind, then, the imbecility of one vital branch 
of our republican form of government, the grasping and pitiless 
tyranny of aggregated capital, and the equally brutal tyranny 
of aggregated labor, it is well to ask ourselves seriously the 
question whether these ominous dangers are inherent in our 
republican democracy. They are sapping the national strength. 
They are disintegrating the national conscience. They are 
corrupting the national heart. Can we escape them by a mon- 
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archy? Is aristocracy really the government of the best? 
Was the declaration of independence in truth the beginning 
of our woes? 

In trying to answer these questions we should remember 
in the first place that democracy brings all things into the light. 
Democracy is eternally inquisitive. The“ bright, keen sunlight 
of publicity” brings out every blemish, searches into every 
flaw. Our ladies will assure us that it is only a perfect com- 
plexion that will stand a blaze of direct light. Shadows and 
cloudy days soften rugged outlines. It is just so in the state. 
Surely no autocracy could be more absolute than that of 
Russia. And could free speech and a free press exploit the 
reserve of that autocratic administration, there is little doubt 
that there would be revealed a corruption which would out- 
Tammany Tammany itself. In other words, we may be very 
sure that we know the very worst of our democracy. But who 
knows the quiet things which underlie the smooth surface of 
hereditary aristocracy? Now and then a Stead drags them into 
daylight —and he goes to prison for his pains. Now and then 
a Bastile is stormed ——and the secrets of the prison crypts are 
revealed. Nepotism and sinecures, too, are the horror of 
democracy —they are the commonplace of aristocracy. We 
must allow, then, for this difference of publicity and for this 
difference of emphasis. The first English slave-trader, John 
Hawkins, was rewarded with knighthood by Queen Elizabeth. 
The last slave-trader of Saxon race was not knighted. He was 
hanged in New York harbor. There is a difference in the point of 
view. Again,we must remember that after all the most serious 
issue is not governmental. It is social. The real question is 
not—Is republican government a failure? It is this—Is 
modern civilization a failure? The same flagrant corruption 
has been seen under monarchical forms. The second empire in 
France was rotten to the core. It was not a lack of French 
valor which caused France to go down before the German 
artillery at Sedan. It was the swindling contractors, the 
fraudulent officials, the imbecile administration. Was the 
empire a failure? Yes—but only as falseness permeated 
official France. 

Could public life be worse than it was in England under 
the Georges! Bribery reigned supreme in parliament. Bor- 
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oughs were known to advertise in the public prints that they 
would sell their seats in the House of Commons to the highest 
bidder. The union with Ireland was carried through in 1800 
by processes which would put our most cynical lobbyists 
to the blush. Sinecures in church and state, pensions and 
peerages for infamous services, were as thick as blackberries. 

And the tyranny of banded capitalists, on the one hand, 
and of banded toilers on the other, is as strenuous in monarch- 
ical Europe as in democratic America. 

I repeat—the prime question is social. And it is gravely 
menacing throughout all the civilized nations. The truth is 
that democracy merely strips away disguises and puts us face 
to face with the facts. Monarchy and aristocracy are an 
evasion of the issue—they temporize. It is idle for men to try 
to avoid personal responsibility. The crucial question of the 
ages is simply this: Can men govern themselves? The 
affirmative is civilization—the negative is barbarism. The 
whole trend of modern life—the sweep of modern progress — 
is towards individual freedom and individual responsibility. 
And that is only another way of saying democracy. Shifting 
the responsibility to some heaven-born ruler is mere 
cowardice. It is putting off the inevitable. Seek to evade it 
as we may, sooner or later men must find themselves every- 
where face to face with the issue of self-government. 
Europe to-day is vastly more democratic than it was when 
our Continental Congress declared the independence of these 
United States. Universal suffrage rules European legislation 
from the Atlantic to the borders of Russia. Aristocratic 
power is stubborn. But it is slipping away. One might 
as well try to swim up Niagara Falls as attempt to set back 
this on-rushing tide of democracy. 

And it is the glory of our fathers that they looked into the 
future with the eye of the seer. They dared to cut loose from 
the hereditary systems of the old world. They dared at that 
early day to assume, for themselves and their posterity, the 
responsibility of self-guidance. And that responsibility now 
rests on us. 

It is evident that self-control means conscience and honor. 
And it is these qualities which a democracy pre-eminently 
needs. Here is the lack of our age. Democracy means indi- 
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vidualism. And that has too fatefully come to mean yielding 
to the individual desire. It is what I want—or what I think I 
want—not what I ought—which determines my action. And 
so my moral strength becomes flabby. Here is the secret of 
the yielding of personal honesty to corporate unscrupulous- 
ness. Here is the secret of legislative corruption. More— 
here is the secret of that laxness of the family tie which is 
fattening our divorce courts and starving our delicate sense of 
duty. The ideal of the republic should not be sensuous ease, 
but fearless honor. Luxury and display belong to old-world 
courts. He is not fit to live in the freedom of a republic who 
does not scorn a bribe—who does not look on personal dis- 
honor as on bodily filth. 

I believe profoundly that in our people there is a sound- 
ness at the heart which no superficial corruption can infect. 
We have met great dangers in our national history. And we 
have conquered them. The day in honor of which we are here 
assembled meant that a crisis had come. It could only be 
met by personal sacrifice—by fearless devotion to principle. 
The people rose to the needs of the occasion. They pledged 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor. And they 
were victorious. 

There came a second crisis, as grave as that of 1776. The 
republic seemed ready to fall to pieces. But the men who had 
frustrated the tyranny of George III. were ready to do battle 
with civil anarchy also. They formed a constitution and put 
it in force. And the second great danger was faced and routed. 

In 1861 came the third great crisis. There was a fatal am- 
biguity in the organic law to be settled—there was an “‘irre- 
pressible conflict” in local institutions to be harmonized. Wis- 
dom was lacking to find a peaceful way out. And the solution 
was in blood. But there was a national heroism which again 
pledged “life, fortune, and sacred honor.” The Civil War is 
over. We are far enough from it to rejoice that the nation is 
still a nation, and at the same time to do reverence to the de- 
voted patriotism both of victors and of vanquished. Grant at 
Appomattox was victorious, but not vindictive. Robert Lee 
lost his campaign, but never his honor. They both were Ameri- 
cans. And as the Englishman of to-day is equally proud of 
fiery Prince Rupert and of the stern Puritan Ironsides against 
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whom his cavaliers were shattered, so in coming years the 
American will thrill alike at the story of Burnside’s men at 
Marye’s Heights and of Pickett’s Virginians at Gettysburg. 
Their common glory belongs to our common country. 

If there was enough stubborn vitality in the American peo- 
ple to carry them through these great national perils, is it likely 
that we shall succumb to those now impending ? 

I do not believe it. We shall learn how to deal with faith- 
less and incompetent legislatures. We shall learn how to adapt 
our civilization to new forms of social organization. We shall 
learn a more delicate sense of public honor. We shall learn 
how to stand together in all the states as one man in stern oppo- 
sition to political swindlers, whatever name they may assume. 
And in all our difficulties and in the stress of our most bitter 
strife, the thought of the men of ’76 will be to us always the 
inspiration which we need. They cared more for honor and for 
self-respecting liberty than for property or for life. And 
inspired by that spirit our republic can never fail. 

Harry Pratt Jupson. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Trusts and Wages. 


A comprehension of the existing prejudice against “ trusts 
is much assisted by a study of the circumstances under which 
it originated and grew, for instance, the odious practices of the 
mediaeval “ engrossers,” “ forestallers ” and “ regraters.” 

This mediaeval prejudice was greatly intensified by the 
practice of creating monopolies, by means of the arbitrary 
exercise of governmental power. The prejudice in England, for 
instance, became so intense as to result in the enactment of the 
“statute of monopolies” (in 1623). We cannot stop here to 
dwell upon the radical, but generally overlooked, distinction 
between a “ monopoly” artificially and arbitrarily forced upon 
a people by governmental power (like those existing in the 
time of Elizabeth and James) anda “monopoly” growing up 
naturally in accordance with the general laws of trade and 
industry, like our modern “trusts.” But the distinction serves 
to suggest the value of a knowledge of the origin of a given 
popular opinion in pronouncing upon the reasonableness or un- 
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reasonableness of its continuance under widely different condi- 
tions remote as to time and place. 


We need not take time here to elaborately define a trust. 
It will suffice us toroughly conceive of one as an immense com- 
bination of those engaged in any given branch of industry, 
whether under the form of a corporation or not. 


In passing judgment upon these great combinations, we 
shall employ the simple test indicated by Dr. Adam Smith :— 
‘“What improves the circumstances of the greater part can 
never be regarded as an inconveniency to the whole.” 
(‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” Bk. I., c. 8, p. 36.) 

There is no difficulty in answering the question who are 
“the greater part.” Of course, they are the wage-earners. 
According to Mr. Edward Atkinson (in his “ Distribution of 
Products,” pp. 91, 106), out of a population in the United States 
of 50,155,783, in 1880, the wage-earners numbered 16,200,000, 
representing a population of about 47,500,000, that is, nneteen- 
wentieths ot the entire population. 

We shall not dwell at length on the overwhelming evidence 
that the existence of trust combinations has largely increased 
real wages by cheapening the prices of the necessaries of life 
for which wages are spent. 

The growth of that much-abused “ monopoly,” the Stand- 
ard Oil Trust has resulted in an annual saving of more than one 
hundred millions of dollars, perhaps more than two hundred 
millions, to the consumers of its products; and the available 
evidence points to the conclusion that the growth of other like 
industrial combinations will be followed by like benefits to the 
consumers. 

Confirmatory evidence is furnished by the extensive reduc- 
tions in charges for railroad transportation, resulting from the 
practice of railroad consolidation on a colossal scale. Had the 
patrons of our railroads paid in 1891 for the passenger and 
freight service furnished them at the same rate they paid in 
1882, they would have paid $284,637,069 more than they ac- 
tually did—a sum more than half the annual expenditure of the 
United States government. 

But is the tendency of the existence of trusts to raise nom- 
inal as well as real wages? 
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It is unnecessary to claim that there is any direct connec- 
tion between the existence of trust combinations and the rate 
of wages. We hope, however, to at least make clear that the 
forces tending to raise the rate of wages work far more rapidly 
and efficiently in an industrial condition characterized by the 
existence of trusts. 

Obviously the continuous increase and extension of trusts 
is the continuous substitution of production on a large scale for 
production on a small scale. But so is the increase and exten- 
sion of machinery. Now, if the useof machinery has operated 
whether directly or indirectly, to raise the rate of wages, it is at 
least a plausible supposition that the increase and extension of 
trusts will have the like effect. 

According to Mr. Robert Giffen’s inaugural address as 
president of the Royal Statistical Society of England in 1883 
(as quoted in Mr. Wells’ “ Recent Economic Changes,” c. 10, 
p. 406) in Great Britain, “the average money wages of the 
working classes of the community, looking at them in the 
mass, and comparing the mass of fifty years ago with the mass 
of the present time, have increased very nearly one hundred 
per cent.,” and “ by far the largest proportion (of this increase) 
has occurred within the later years of this period, and has been 
concurrent with the larger introduction and use of machinery.” 

Prof. Gunton has prepared tables showing that, as between 
the years 1860 and 1890, not only has “ the general purchasing, 
power of wages been greatly increased,” but also “ the increase 
has been very much greater in those industries where the great- 
est concentration of capital has taken place.” (Social Economist, 
part 4, c. 6, p. 409.) 

Mr. Atkinson has shown (“ Distribution of Products,” p. 
120) that the wages per hour of operatives in the New England 
cotton industry in 1884 were double what they were in 1830. 
But, meantime, in that industry production on a large scale has 
been substituted for production on a small scale, to the extent 
that (p. 124) “ each unit of the machinery itself has become so 
much more effective that one operative will perform three and 
a half times the work in eleven hours than one operative would 
perform from 1830 to 1840 in thirteen hours.” He adds: “In 
the heart of this country upon the hillsides and in the valleys 
of great Allegheny region, in Virginia, in Kentucky, in Ten- 
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nessee, and in the Carolinas, there is a population of two millions 
or more of people, who are eventothis day chiefly clad in home- 
spun fabrics, of which the yarn is spun upon the hand spinning- 
wheel, and woven upon the hand-loom. * * * The cost of 
spinning and weaving the standard sheeting in the northern fac- 
tory in 1883 was 18-100cents per yard. If the Southern operatives 
were obliged to sell their product in the open market at the 
same rate of wages—that is, at the wages which could be de- 
rived from 18-100 cents per yard—the total earnings,” as he 
shows, “ would be a trifle over $5 a year for each worker.” 

There are those who, inheriting a mediaeval prejudice that 
originated under industrial conditions widely different from 
those of the present time, oppose the formation of the great 
industrial combinations, the professed aim of which is and the 
demonstrated effects of which are,to substitute production on 
an enormous scale, coupled with a low price, for production on 
a limited scale, coupled with a high price. 

But what is the essential difference between this position and 
that of a dweller in the Southern cotton region, who would urge 
his fellows to continue producing cotton goods in the present 
method, and oppose the introduction of the method employed 
in the New England cotton factories ? 

It remains to show that the growth of these great trust 
combinations will, through the medium of increased wages, be 
largely influential in preventing and curing industrial depres- 
sions. For this purpose it is desirable to clearly understand 
just what is the cause of such depressions. 

In mediaeval times, at least in the later portion thereof, any 
given society consisted, roughly speaking, of three great groups, 
the wealthy ruling classes (with their immediate dependents), 
the toiling agricultural masses, whose condition was little better 
than that of slaves of the first class, and the traders and manu- 
facturers. But the third class busied themselves, for the most 
part, in satisfying the wants of the first class, by furnishing 
them with costly hand-made luxuries; with satisfying the 
wants of the great masses of the people they had little or 
nothing to do, and were but little concerned about their condi- 
tion. But since the great industrial revolution of the last cen- 
tury, the continuous introduction of machinery on an enormous 
scale has resulted in the manufacture of a vast number of cheap 
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machine-made articles. Production under these conditions re- 
quires a large market. Unlike the trader and manufacturer of 
mediaeval times, the trader and manufacturer of to-day find it 
absolutely essential to their prosperity to find a market, not 
merely among the wealthy few, but among the great masses of 
the people, that is, the wage-earners. If now the masses do not 
furnish such a market, in other words, if wages are as a rule 
low, it follows that traders and manufacturers cannot find an 
adequate market. Hence “ overproduction,” or rather “ under- 
consumption,” that results in “hard times” or industrial de- 
pression. It follows that the radical cure for industrial depres- 
sion is to raise the wages of the masses and thus furnish a 
market. 

As we have seen, wages are rising and thus the causes of 
industrial depression are gradually diminishing. A generally 
diffused knowledge of the true cause of these depressions will 
undoubtedly cause wages to rise more rapidly. And there are 
as it seems to us, reasons for thinking that such rise will be 
far more rapid and certain in an industrial condition character- 
ized by a single great “ trust’’ combination in each branch of 
industry than it is under the present condition of a comparat- 
ively large number of independent traders and manufacturers. 
Among so large a number the cut-throat competition is very 
keen, so that it often becomes practically impossible for any 
given producer to yield to influences tending to raise the wages 
of his employees. But the great diminution inthe general ex- 
penses of production, accompanied with the absence of close 
competition, will make it comparatively easy for a trust com- 
bination to yield to influences tending to raise wages. We 
know that such influences will then as now be at work. If our 
view be correct, they will have “a line of least resistance to 
follow.” We have already discovered positive proof that wages 
tend to rise most rapidly “in those industries where the great- 
est concentration of capital has taken place.”’ 

Thus have we endeavored to show that all signs point 
toward the correctness of the conclusion that the existence of 
trusts (so-called) tends to increase wages, real and nominal, as 
well as to prevent and cure industrial depression. No matter, 
then, whether as a result of trusts, a wealthy few are made 
poorer, or made richer, or just “ hold their own.” As was the 
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case with the machinery introduced with the great industrial 
revolution in the latter part of the eighteenth century, the 
mode of substitution of production on a large scale, for pro- 
duction on a small scale, that has, in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, taken the form of gigantic industrial combina- 
tions, finds ample justification in its demonstrated tendency to 
“improve the circumstances of the greater part.” It “can 
never be regarded as an inconvenience to the whole.” 
FREDERICK H. Cooke. 


Outlines of an Effective System of Ship Protection. 


The duty of protectionists toward ocean navigation was 
briefly set forth by the writer in the number for June. Next in 
order, at least an outline should be given of the method of 
protection which he feels assured is best calculated to effect 
the rebuilding and complete rehabilitation of our marine in the 
foreign trade. Of other remedies for our shipping disability 
it may be said, they have been before the country twenty- 
five years, and are still before it for acceptance, with little 
prospect of success. Their fault may be that they do not ap- 
peal to patriotic judgment. Our people do not lack in love of 
country. There must be a chord by which our pride can de- 
light in our flag at sea, and a practical way to put it afloat 
and protect its presence in every trade. 

In nature the use of protection is universal ; all encroach- 
ments call for defence. Protection and defence are primal 
duties of life. Races and nations, communities and persons 
perform these duties or suffer a train of evils, among them 
poverty, slavery and death. When it is good, government itself 
is a protective agency. The first act of a moral government is 
preparation to protect citizens and their industries. Prosperity 
means home markets, and, necessarily, the taxing of rivals. 
What study is to faculties development of resources is to nations 
—a duty and advantage. Through enterprise and labor only 
do nations grow rich and great. Wise rulers not only protect 
and defend, but make industrial opportunities for their people. 
The national power attests the care taken for every element of 
strength. A sea-girt country, like our own, neglecting naviga- 
tion need not expect repute for statesmanship. The world 
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knows we should give to pursuits of the sea the same heed and 
help given wisely to the industries of the land. Citizens, on 
land or sea, should have the same chance to thrive; not alone 
for private but for public reasons. The ocean—if we use it— 
is a vast source of commercial, financial and military power. 
We cannot afford to enrich foreign nations by giving them our 
commerce. We dare not beceme their dependent debtors lest 
later we become their disciplined subjects. A shipless nation 
has a faint hold on freedom and prosperity. It is visibly weak 
and defenceless. Only naval powers can enforce the world’s 
esteem. The larger the fleet the louder the praise. Viewed in 
this light, the failure of our unprotected shipping has been a 
calamity produced by misgovernment. It has raised the ques- 
tion, will Democracy assert or long maintain its rights at sea? 
Is it romance or history that navigation and commerce have 
flourished best under arbitrary rule ? 

When the Government was founded our statesmen knew that 
shipping of our own was essential to prosperity. They created 
our early marine. What was needful then was simply to secure 
employment for our vessels. Accordingly, the first acts of 
Congress gave to ship-building and ship-owning necessary pro- 
tection by tariff and navigation laws. For thirty-five years 
differential duties favored our own flag and soon secured 
ninety per cent. of import traffic for our ships. Assured of 
cargoes homeward, American vessels carried cheaply outward, 
and thus encouraged exportation. The extra duty charged 
goods by foreign ships was generally ten per cent. On merchan- 
dise from India and China the duties were two-fold, and devel- 
oped direct American traffic. Our vessels sailed with confidence, 
and entered every trade, while their country backed them 
manfully by dues and duties and restrictions on indirect arrivals. 
On the other hand, American ships had to be home built, their 
owners citizens, their crews mostly native or naturalized, and 
pay tonnage taxes for revenue. In thus protecting shipping, 
the nation protected itself. 

In the course of time a change of policy came. A free- 
trade policy styled “ Maritime Reciprocity ” was substituted for 
protection. As a consequence, in our foreign trade, decrease 
of American carriage and increase of foreign setin. Naturally, 
decay followed declination. In about thirty years’ time we lost 
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and foreign nations gained 24 per cent. of traffic. Then the 
war for the Union came, and swept away 38 per cent. The per- 
nicious policy has been continued since the war and has alien- 
ated 26 per cent. more. Under further continuation, full for- 
feiture is threatened. 

Unequal and unfair conditions for competition have natur- 
ally caused our shipping decadence. Our rivals have received 
reciprocation but have not returned it. The reciprocity as it 
exists is one-sided and unjust. Our false footing is so evident 
that the first thought of shipping restoration and recovery is 
to retrace our steps; to repeal the acts and abrogate or modify 
the treaties which have run us into rival hands bound and 
betrayed. While this idea is good, Congress will have to better 
the old system so long out of use. It will be found more diffi- 
cult now than a hundred years ago to protect our navigation at 
all points. Rival nations have increased in number and strength, 
They have seized our trade and transportation to a greater 
extent and hold it firmer. Our commerce and navigation are 
infinitely more valuable to retain. Our foremost rivals are well 
organized, with effective systems of protection, especially for 
steamers. Seventy per cent. of our commerce is carried by 
steam. Our chief competitors are Great Britain, Norway, Ger- 
many, Italy, France, Spain, Belgium and Holland, in the order 
given, the British flag doing five-eighths, our own one-eighth. 


A DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 


A life-giving system of ship protection will include, first, a 
Department of Commerce, to take in charge the shipping and 
commercial interests. No other great nation is without such a 
branch of government. Interests not represented at Cabinet 
councils are unremembered in conventions and campaigns, and 
cut no figure in Congress. In other countries merchants and 
mariners, ship-owners and builders, help make and administer 
the laws. Trade representation obtains, and government vig- 
ilance is not all for the land, with no care for the ocean, as in 
the United States. Our lack of voice and vote for the interests 
of the sea is closely linked with their failure and decay. For- 
eign governments are organized for naval advancement. The 
struggle for supremacy is of nation against nation; our unde- 
fended trade the grandest prize to be made. 
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PROTECTIVE MEASURES. 


In choosing measures for systematic and successful ship 
protection we should consider, first, what must be accomplished 
by it. As vessels of commerce are built for transportation it is 
manifest that cargoes to be carried, work to do, is the principal 
want. In other words, while a ship endures freights must be 
obtained. Owners who are merchants may carry for them- 
selves, but others must seek employment and find it or perish, 
It is therefore the use or employment of our ships that must be 
accomplished by protection. This object may be best effected 
by natural methods. Preference for engagement is the first of 
these. All that any rival wants is this advantage. Ships may 
cost high or low, freights may rise or fall, but at the market 
rate preference decides employment. A single motive, national, 
intersocial or commercial may turn the scale of choice. Caprice 
often does it. Where rivalry can secure choice competition 
does not act at all. Competition to foreign ships for foreign 
cargoes there is none, nor can be. While freights may be got 
without merit in the ship they are often lost without regard to 
its excellence. It follows that the very existence of shipping, 


depending, as it does, on constant and profitable use, must be 


based on one or more advantages. Where these are not natural 
the national interest at stake warrants their creation. In our 
case, what is necessary is this: to make a preference for our 
own flag in commerce, thus securing employment to an Amer- 
ican marine. 

DISCRIMINATING DUTIES. 


Throughout the universe, all life selects and defends; all 
instinct and intelligence make distinctions. The moral nature 
of man accords with his faculty for discrimination. Without 
the wisdom of discriminative providence displayed in creation 
the world would not be fitted for man’s existence. The evil 
principal of indifference or disregard, of chance or indistinction, 
would fill the earth with hybrids and monstrosities, confusion 
and misrule. It is natural and right to favor our own. All 
men justly prefer brethren to strangers; all nations their own 
citizens to foreign subjects. To save our markets for our own 
producers we lay duties on foreign goods imported. This is 
protection to home production. 
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Protection to our navigation by discriminating duties is 
only a step further and higher. All competition upon the ocean 
depends upon preference, and all hope of naval restoration 
narrows down to differential favors. The magnanimous policy 
is not practical. In “maritime reciprocity” our country has 
sunk ézd/zons. In our early experience discriminating duties on 
imports by foreign shipping overcame the prejudices of alien 
merchants and gave our ships command of freights in foreign 
ports. Without inducement or reward, the flag of the cargo, 
and of a ship to carry it, have a natural tendency to be the 
same. Where merchants may feel impartial we have to suppli- 
cate the bankers who hold the bills of lading. Their consent 
obtained, we have to reckon with underwriters, always patriotic 


and sometimes mercenary, often exulting in the exercise of 
power, and in foreign ports the champions of foreign ships. 
To illustrate, the British marine is the natural pvotege of the 
British underwriter. To raise and equalize abroad the footing 


of an American ship there is nothing better than discriminative 
rates of duty. These secure our ships fair play where competi- 
tion and reciprocation would be broken reeds to lean upon. 
Our export carrying was never protected, consequently it was 
never equal to import under normal conditions. Under pro- 
tection inward, the vessels coming in da//ast were chiefly for- 
eign. These purchasing cargoes, or competing for freights, 
lowered our percentage of export compared with import 
carriage. During thirty-nine years of discriminating duties, and 
down to 1858, the proportionate carriage of imports exceeded 
that of exports in American vessels by an average of 6.86 per 
cent. The difference was twice as much from 1831 to 1857 as 
from 1790 to 1830, showing that protection to import carrying 
was indirectly helpful to export business. 


BONDING PRIVILEGES. 


For more than fifty years our merchants had credit for 
duties, and gave their notes payable at regular intervals. For- 
eign merchants had to pay cash on entry of goods. This policy 
protected American merchants, and, with discriminating duties 
and other benefits, tended strongly to the freighting of Ameri- 
can vessels, and made business for American underwriters. 
Our Treasury suffering froma serious lack of revenue, Congress 
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permitted the ending of the credit system in 1843. From the 
loss of protection involved, both our merchants and shipowners 
suffered; foreigners benefitted by getting equal customs-footing. 
In 1846, Congress increased the detriment to American interest, 
and advantage to foreign, by passing a bonded warehousing 
act, to facilitate the importation and sale of foreign goods, by 
giving importers of any country from one to three years’ credit 
for duties—while drummers took the road and ran the country 
over making sales. At the time of this magnanimity our ships 
were carrying 87 per cent. and our merchants doing at least 80 
per cent. of import commerce. American interest predominated. 
Since then, and partly from the operation of this warehousing 
act, our merchants have been knocked out of business, and our 
ships run off the ocean. “Bonded goods” are now brought 
almost wholly by foreign ships for alien importers. The duties 
unpaid and credited represent, now, so much Treasury gold, 
borrowed on interest; but loaned freely to subjects of foreign 
powers to aid them in competing with our own producers in 
our home market. Had the present conditions existed in 1846, 
the bonded warehouse system could not have been established. 
Its favors and facilities have become thistles in our straw. 
The least that should be done by Congress is, to make the per- 


verted system of advantage to the National interest, by confin- 


ing its operations to our own citisens and their ships. Failing 
this reform, let it be abolished. 


FREE AND RECIPROCITY GOODS. 


Of late years protective tariffs have so extended the “ free 
list” that 56 per cent. of all our imports were duty free (1892). 
(For May, 1895, “free’’ goods, 32 per cent.) Besides the 
“ free,” we have hada “reciprocity ” list subject to minimum 
duties. To protect our import carriage fully, the discrimina- 
tive principle must be applied to these branches of our com- 
merce. Confining the carriage of tea, coffee, sugar, and like 
products of tropical countries to American ships only, when on 
the free list, would conduce much to the restoration of our 
marine, and the revival of direct trade, with exchange on New 
York, instead of London. As for reciprocity goods, there are 
valid reasons for reserving their transport for the vessels of 
reciprocants and none other. It is illogical and impolitic to 
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legislate cargoes into rival shipping. Trade follows the carry- 
ing flag; and because it represents power, it will, in the end, 
dominate it. If we cannot do our trade with our own ship, the 
former may soon be lost. One grocer does not hire another 
grocer to deliver his packages. To a sea-girt nation, transpor- 
tation is worth as much as trade-navigation, as much as com- 
merce. If the latter brings wealth, the former creates power, 
the commander of production. It is perfectly absurd in our 
Government to have a shipping policy which compels Congress 
in reducing or removing duties to “crop the country” for for- 
eign flags. When the McKinley tariff bill was passed it rightly 
remembered wider markets for flour and pork, but not a move 
was made, nor was a word said, that it should also secure a ton 


of freight for an American ship. The next protective tariff 


bill must not forget we have a flag to be flown on every sea, 
and shown in every port. 


REGULATICN OF INDIRECT TRADE. 


For securing freights in foreign ports effective means will 
consist in regulating indirect or “triangular” trades. By our 
acts of 1817 and 1828, and through acceptance of their terms, 
vessels of all flags may bring cargoes from all countries. For- 
tunately Great Britain did not accept our proffer until 1849, but 
since then our marine has suffered greatly from her competi- 
tion in foreign ports, not her own. The primitive rule in com- 
merce (and the British until 1850) was direct voyages from 
one country to another. A vessel from one to another foreign 
country carried no cargo, but ballast only. Nations with few 
or no vessels of their own, or having no need to protect them, 
were the only powers permitting indiscriminate flags to do 
their carrying. This considerate custom respected the rights 
and interests of producing and consuming nations; and frowned 
upon the selfishness and insolence of any flag that should 
attempt a monopoly of navigation. It has come about, how- 
ever, that a foreign ship, running under “subsidy,” “bounty,” 
or other protection, takes a cargo from her home port in 
Europe to one in the East or West Indies, Australia or South 
America, and thence brings to the United States another, that 
none of our unprotected ships, having taken a cargo there, has 
any chance to get; not because they cost more to build or sail, 
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or will not carry as cheaply, but for the reason, mainly, that 
these triangular trades are organized and protected, and in the 
hands of owners, merchants, and bankers, under the cover of 
underwriters all united in loyalty to the British, or other 
foreign flag. The ruin consequent upon unequal and unpro- 
tected competition, especially since the war, has disabled 
American merchants and ship-owners, discouraged our bankers 
and underwriters, and prevented organization for trade. Of 
hundreds of American shipping houses, well connected and 
powerful, a single firm is scarcely left. Our shipping people 
have become weak and lifeless. They must fall back upon 
their natural rights, and our Government must do its duty, 
before our flag can again appear in foreign ports, as in time 
past. It is not a right, but a privilege only, that a subsidized 
Spanish steamer shall run between Mexico and the United 
States, competing with Mexican and American ships. It is not 
a right, but a privilege, which we are foolish to grant, that a 
British ship shall bring a cargo from China or Brazil. The 
right and expedience, both, belong to vessels of the countries 
trading products with each other. A return to the old policy 
of indirect arrivals in dal/ast only would greatly protect the 
employment of our ships, enlarge our foreign markets, and 
increase our commercial power. 


REGULATION OF TRANSMIGRATION, 


Our law should treat the passenger service separately from 


the immigrant. From vessels of foreign passenger lines, pro- 


tected, as most of them are, by “subsidies,” ‘“‘subventions,” and 
“bounties,” a head-money tax, in addition to a special tonnage- 
tax, might be collected on arrival. Such lines as run indirect— 
between the United States and foreign countries, not their own 
—should be taxed out of existence, or prohibited landing pas- 
sengers. No nation should be permitted to use its revenues to 
effect the seizure and control of transmigration, but the coun- 
tries passed between should be rightfully allowed to conduct 
the service. Inferior nations are not able, of course, to prevent 
the encroachments of naval powers, but the United States 
should not submit to intrusions for a single day. Immigration 
proper might well be restricted to American vessels, and thus 
be controlled by ourselves. It should be confined to the 
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milder months of the year; say May to October inclusive, as it 
is easiest then to get employment, and least disturbing to our 
labor market. The “steerage,” with its bad repute, should be 
abolished. If Americanizing the immigrant service should rid 
our Congressional lobby of the agents of foreign steamship 
companies, seeking to defeat legislation for ship protection, the 
event would be hailed with joy. 


NAVAL MAIL-CARRIERS. 


It is complained that our navy has nothing to do. Created 
for defence of our freedom at sea, since our shipping decay it 
does seem to lack in usefulness. Without shipping of our 
own, it has no root. Without commerce of our own, it has no 
call for branches. Without a government to care for commerce 
and navigation, there is little to be gained from its existence. 
But, as long as the ocean rolls we need, and must have, a navy; 
just as we need, and must have, for kindred reasons, a marine 
of our own; so the problem is, to increase its usefulness. The 
division of the navy embracing cruisers should be large and 
strong, as numerous as Congress can be induced to supply, and 
always ready for instant use. Our cruisers should carry the 
foreign mails; all government officers and officials, with specie 
and express when offered. This policy, well-planned and 
executed, could not fail to prove superior to any now in vogue 
for making the navy practical, and perfecting its aim. It 
would be infinitely better than following Great Britain and 
other powers in subsidizing “ postal” lines, whose ships would 
always be unready for brave defence or daring attack, on the 
outbreak of war. An active enemy well prepared might block 
our principal ports before postal steamers could be fitted out 
to cruise. The naval cruiser would be fully adapted to warlike 
purposes in hull and machinery, stronger built, safer and 
swifter than any merchant steamer, always ready, well com- 
manded and fully manned. In other words, the proposition 
is, that the Navy Department take charge and run the ocean 
mails. 

THE MAIN QUESTION. 


We have now considered seven different measures, which 
might be shaped and united to form an effective system of ship 
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protection. From the examination it seems clear that the re- 
placement of our lost marine and its potentiality is not neces- 
sarily a problem of “subsidies,” “bounties,” or “ free ships.’ 
It is not a private trade interest that is to be revived; but the 
cause of the American ship is national in every important 
sense; wherefore, the true measures are just regulations of 
trade and transportation. Underlying the problem of rehabil- 
itation is this broad truth: As an independent nation, we have 
a right to our own marine; to legislate for its creation and pro- 
tection; to defend it against all rivals and enemies; and to 
enjoy its potentialities for all time. If not now treaty-free to 
adopt a just and reasonable system of ship protection, it is the 
bounden duty of Congress to break our bonds and cast their 
fragments under foot. The American people have done 
nothing worthy of bonds. They believe in fair play between 
nations, great or small; they give it, and it must be returned; 
if refused, however, they must and will take it. Every 
treaty for the robbery of their rights and interests must be 
abrogated, and every robber restrained. Let us not longer 
dawdle away time talking “subsidy” and “free ships,” but 
revert to the successful measures sanctioned by the “ Father of 
His Country,” President George Washington. 
WILLIAM W. Bares. 


The New English Factory Act. 


The following is a summary of the chief provisions of this 
Act, which became law on July 6th, 1895, and comes into oper- 
ation on January Ist, 1896 :— 

Provisions with regard to Unhealthy and Dangerous Conditions. 
—The Act requires the provision of at least 250 cubic feet of 
space per worker (400 in overtime); the Home Secretary may 
require more in special cases. Notices specifying how many 
persons may be employed in each room must be posted up. A 
magistrate may, if the condition of any workplace involves 
danger to health, life, or limb, forbid work being done there, 
and may forbid the use of a machine in a dangerous condition. 
A sanitary authority must inform the factory-inspector of the 
proceedings taken to remedy defects notified to them by him 
and if not taken within one month, the inspector may himself 
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take proceedings. If an inspector gives notice to the occupier 
of any factory, workshop, or place from which work is given 
out, or to any contractor employed by such occupier, that any 
place in which work is done for the business is dangerous to 
the workers’ health, the occupier or contractor, if after one 
month he gives out work to be done there, and if the magistrate 
finds that the place is in fact dangerous, may be fined up to 
#10; but this section will only apply to such classes of work 
and such areas as the Home Secretary may order, and no order 
shall be made except “with respect to an area where, by reason 
of the number and distribution of the population or the condi- 
tions under which work is carried on, there are special risks of 
injury or danger to the health of the persons employed and of 
the district.” It is an offence punishable by fine up to 410 for 
any occupier of a factory, workshop, or place whence work is 
given out, or of alaundry, to allow clothing to be made, cleaned, 
or repaired in a house where an inmate is ill with scarlet-fever 
or small-pox (unless he was not, and could not reasonably have 
been expected to become, aware of such illness)... Amendments 
are made in the law as to fencing machinery; thus, machinery 
in motion must be kept fenced, except while being repaired, or 
while necessarily exposed for cleaning, lubricating, etc.; the 
existing prohibition of the cleaning of machinery in motion by 
children is (as to the dangerous parts) extended to young per- 
sons. Special regulations are made to prevent workmen from 
being crushed by traversing carriages, and as to the provision 
of fire-escapes and speedy exit in case of fire; and penal com- 
pensation is granted to all persons injured or killed through 
the occupier neglecting to comply with any Factory Act re- 


quirement; but as to injury to health, only if caused directly 


by such neglect. 

Overtime, Night Work, Ete—The Act of 1878 (Section 53) 
allowed the occasional employment of women and young per- 
sons in certain non-textile factories and workshops for 14 hours 
a day; such overtime employment is now forbidden for young 
persons, while for women the maximum period for overtime 
employment is reduced from 5 to 3 days in one week, and from 
48 to 30 days in one year, or in case of perishable articles from 
96 to 60 days, The employment of male young persons on 
night-work allowed in certain industries will, after December, 
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1896, be confined to lads over 14; and the Home Secretary will 
have power to limit the number of hours worked in a week. 
Youths over 16, allowed to be employed by night in newspaper 
printing offices, working not more than two nights in the week, 
must not work more than 12 hours continuously. Night em- 
ployment in glass-works will, after December, 1896, be allowed 
only for lads over 14. The provisions as to registers of children 
and young persons to be kept in places in which a certificate of fit- 
ness is required are extended to all workshops within Section 
53 of the Act of 1878. Employment in the business of a fac- 
tory or workshop outside the premises, before or after working 
on the same day inside, is forbidden for children, and also for 
young persons and women if employed inside both before and 
after dinner; but the Home Secretary may exempt special 
classes of factories or workshops from the operation of this 
section. 

Accidents Amendments are made extending the require- 


ments in regard to notice of accidents, so as to include all acci- 


dents whether caused by machinery, etc., or not, if the work- 
man is disabled on one of the three next days from working 
for at least five hours, and applying them to workshops in 
which only adult males are employed. An inquest after a fatal 
accident is to be adjourned, unless a representative of the Home 
Office is present (notice being sent to the inspector), except 
where, one employee only having died, the inspector has had 
noti-e, and the jury think adjournment unnecessary. A regis- 
ter of accidents is to be kept, open to inspection by the inspector 
and the certifying surgeon. The Home Secretary may direct a 
formal investigation in regard to any accident. 

Application of Act to Laundrics—The Factory Acts are to 
apply to laundries, except in prisons, reformatories, etc, and 
religious or charitable institutions conducted in good faith, and 
except where the only persons employed are members of the 
same family dwelling there, or not more than two persons 
dwelling elsewhere are employed. The period of employment, 
exclusive of meals and absence, must not exceed, for children, 
10 hours out of 24; young persons, 12; women, 14; the weekly 
total must not exceed, for children, 30 hours; young persons 
and women, 60. In addition, women may work overtime not 
exceeding 2 hours per day, on not more than 3 days per week, 
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or 30 days per year, but more than 14 hours may not be worked 
in one day, and notice of intention to work overtime must be 
given No protected person may work more than 5 hours with- 
out at least half-an-hour for a meal; the hours for work and 
meals must be posted up, but may be varied before beginning 
work. Provisions are made to) secure in steam laundries the 
regulation of temperature, proper draining of floors, etc.; gas 
irons emitting noxious fumes are not to be used. 

Application to Docks, Warehouses, Building Operations, ete.— 
Certain provisions of the Factory Acts (in relation to accidents, 
to inspection, and to the requirements in regard to dangerous 
employment, etc.) are to apply to docks and warehouses, and 
machinery and plant there used in loading or unloading, and to 
any premises on which power-driven machinery is temporarily 
used in building operations. 

Tenement Factories and Bakechouses.—In regard to tenement 
factories (where power is supplied to different parts of the same 
building occupied by different persons) liability for the observ- 
ance of certain requirements of the Factory Acts in respect to 
sanitary conditions, fencing machinery, affixing abstracts and 
notices, etc., is to fall on the owner instead of the occupiers. 


Special regulations are made as to grinding and cutlery carried 
on in a tenement factory. The Act extends to a1 bakechouses, 
the sanitary regulations previously applicable only to places 
used for baking before 1883, and prohibits underground baker- 
ies, except those now in use. 


Specially Dangerous and Unhealthy Trades. —The special rules 


regulating processes certified by the Home Secretary to be dan- 
gerous to health, life, or limb, may restrict or prohibit the em- 
ployment of all or any classes of persons ina dangerous process; 
but regulations restricting the employment of adult workers 
must be laid before Parliament for 40 days before coming into 
force. The power to make special rules is extended to work- 
shops in which only adult males are employed. Notification 
to the Home Office of cases of diseases incidental to certain 
industries (lead poisoning, anthrax, etc.) is required. Where 
poisonous substances are used, lavatories must be provided. 
The law regulating artificial atmospheric moisture in cotton- 
weaving is amended, and extended to textile factories gener- 
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ally. A reasonable temperature must be maintained in all 
workrooms. 

Miscellaneous Provisions —The Act requires the provision 
of adequate sanitary conveniences (separate for each sex) in 
places where the existing law on this subject is not already in 
force, extends to all textile factories the requirement that piece- 
workers shall be furnished with particulars of work and wages, 
and empowers the Home Secretary to extend this requirement 
to any non-textile factories or workshops; and provides that 
the occupiers of workshops, who have not already done so, 
shall notify to the inspector, and through him to the sanitary 
authority, their addresses, with other particulars. Annual re- 
turns of indoor employees must be furnished; lists of outwork- 
ers must be sent to the inspector before each March Ist and 
September Ist. The right of an inspector, authorized by the 
Home Office, to conduct proceedings before magistrates is ex- 
pressly declared. A defendant charged with breach of the fac- 
tory laws may give evidence. 


National Struggle for Existence 


By Pror. ARTHUR BURNHAM WOODFORD.* 


Ceaseless conflict is the universal law of life. At all times 
and in every place each molecule of matter, each organ and 
cell in the living body, each group of animals, acts and reacts 
on every other, struggling to maintain an equilibrium by adapt- 
ing its internal forces to its external conditions. The solar 
system, with its rhythmic movement, is the result of opposing 
attractions of stellar centers. In the field of biology, each ani- 
mal and plant struggles against all others, and the constituent 
parts of each also struggle among themselves to attract the 
largest possible quantity of alimentary substance, health con- 
tinuing only so long as an equilibrium is maintained ; atrophy 
or hypertrophy intervening whenever any group of cells mono- 
polizes too much nutriment. The same phenomena are re- 
peated in society: while the state, as a political unit, combats 
other states, it is itself the scene of incessant struggles, occa- 


*Adapted and condensed from “Les Luttes Entre les Sociétés Hu- 
maines et leur Phases Successives.” Par J. Novicow. Paris: Felix Alcan, 
Editeur. 1893. 
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sioned by the material, intellectual, and moral competition 
going on among its citizens. 

The universe is thus composed of systems perpetually 
forming and re-forming themselves. The struggle will be eter- 
nal; no definite equilibrium being possible so long as the atoms 
are in motion, and an atom of matter without motion being as 
inconceivable a metaphysical entity as motion without matter. 
Man and society cannot escape this condition of constant con- 
flict and the law of survival. A great many people imagine 
that national contests last only as long as military hostilities 
continue, only between the beginning of the campaign and the 
signing of the treaty of peace. But this is a profound error. 
The conflict is constant, perpetual ; it goes on every day and 
every hour. It does not necessarily involve the idea of violence, 
and is mental and moral as well as material, economic as well as 


political. It is complex in character, and the effects are scat- 


tered over many generations and through long periods of time. 
Hence the relation between social causes and their effects gen- 
erally escapes public notice, and the illusion prevails that 


everything is decided on the field of battle. This leads to de- 
pending mainly on brute force, a thing of but little relative 
importance in the present stage of social conflict. In Russia, 
for instance, brute force is certainly on the side of the masses ; 
but the 124 millions obey submissively and resignedly a gov 
erning class of a million “ élite.” 

Victory in the struggle is assured to the individuals and 
nations which acquire the most exact conception of the uni- 
verse. Man has succeeded better than other animals in the 
effort to adapt himself to his environment, physical as well as 
social ; he is, in fact, Man, rather than some other form of life, 
by reason of his greacer intelligence. Ifa being could have 
exact representations of all the phenomena of the universe the 
correlation would be complete. He would be able to foresee 
all dangers, would be able to take all the precautions neces- 
sary to preserve his existence, and would therefore be eternal. 
An infinite mass of facts remains unknown, owing to the im- 
perfections of our organs. If these were affected by all the 
movements in the universe, the most rapid as well as the slow- 
est, there would be an absolute correlation between the indi- 
vidual and the universe—that is, the adaptation would be com- 
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plete. We should possess ubiquity and omniscience. The 
effort to secure this in the various fields of chemistry, astron- 
omy, biology, psychology, and sociology may, therefore, be 
regarded as a manifestation of the universal law of the equi- 
librium of forces. 

Active adaptation to social environment may be designated 
under the general name of love. To love anyone is, in fact, to 
wish to render him like ourselves, charity having for its object 
to procure for others the material well-being that we enjoy ; re- 
ligion, to make them think as we do. Passive adaptation (sci- 
ence) and active adaptation (production) go in parallel lines, 
constantly acting and reacting upon each other: the more eas- 
ily we receive impressions from without, the more easily we 
act on the external world. The better we understand the phy- 
siology of plants, the more abundant our harvests. The better 
an orator understands the public he is addressing, the more 
easily will he find the proper arguments to induce them to sub- 
mit to his influence. The “fittest” man or society is thus the 
one having the faculty to adapt itself to environing conditions 
with the greatest possible rapidity. What we call progress is 
nothing but an acceleration of the process of adaptation, a sup- 
pression of space and time. Political progress consists in 
abridging the time necessary to bring about modifications in 
the body politic; economic progress, in reducing the time and 
space required in satisfying the industrial needs of the commu- 
nity. Moral progress, like intellectual, facilitates each phase 
of development by increasing both wealth and the solidarity of 
interests. 

Several distinct phases of progress, or phases of the con- 
flict in society, are clearly marked—not mutually excluding 
each other, but merging into one another by insensible grada- 
tions, many of the forms of the earlier and less complex con- 
test surviving in the later, but as means to an entirely different 
end. Cannibalism, for instance, long survived the causes which 
gave rise to it, eating an enemy being regarded as a means of 
acquiring his virtues and power, and thus becoming a religious 
institution among many barbaric peoples. State interference 
and paternalism likewise are destined to remain long after the 
social struggle has ceased to be political, and has become 
almost entirely intellectual in character. That one of the ear- 
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liest forms of contest, pillage, has survived into modern times 
the billion-dollar war indemnity exacted from the French in 
1870 bears evidence, as does also Napoleon’s famous address to 
the army of Italy in 1796. ‘“ Soldiers,” said he, “you are 
poorly fed and almost naked. . . . Iam going to lead you 
into the most fertile plains in the world, where you will find 
honor, glory and riches’—which means, in plain English: 
“Soldiers, let us go pillage Italy.” But with each successive 
phase in the progress from the animal condition of primitive 
man to the state of civilization reached in the western world at 
the end of this nineteenth century, the important features of 
the earlier stage cease to occupy public attention. Other inter- 
ests predominate and give character to social activity. 

Food is the first object of human effort, as indeed it must 
be of every living thing. As Bastiat has said, there are two 
ways of acquiring it—production and theft, the latter often 
seeming the easier method. One saves so much fatigue and 
increases well-being so much more rapidly by plunder! From 
the most remote antiquity, as soon as it has been possible for a 
man to steal from his fellows the things he covets, either by 
strategy or by violence, he has preferred this process to pro- 
duction. But someone must first produce that which is to be 
stolen. Production thus comes first in the order of time, and 
the universality of plundering as a social institution, like exo- 
gamy, is in fact impossible. Moreover, in many places and for 
long periods the acquisition of food is made more certain 
through the domestication of animals, and through agriculture, 
than by war. Little by little, therefore, war is abandoned 
among social groups with some degree of evolution; the 
purely physiological contest is continued only as a means of 
satisfying the gynesic want and of procreating the race, but 
assuming forms varying from the most brutal massacre to rival- 
ries the most delicate and noble. 

Above the purely animal struggles for subsistence stand 
the efforts to secure some of the comforts of life, among which 
come first the pigments and dye-stuffs for decorating the body. 
Even in the earlier stages of existence some degree of associa- 
tion has resulted from the struggle. This is developed and 
increased as consciousness of the nature of the struggle perme- 
ates the group. Territorial alliances are the consequence of 
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pillaging expeditions, the state, like the family, having its ori- 
gin in property. The chief of a pillaging band was obliged to 
build up a body of institutions to hold the band together and 
prevent other bands from levying tribute on their territory. 
The relations between chief and subject becoming more and 
more complex, a political organization is developed out of the 
primitive family and the nomadic tribe. This conception of 
the State as property still dominates a great part of the Europe 
ruled by the Hapsburgs, the Hohenzollerns, and the Rurik 
family. The devastation and annihilation which characterized 
primitive conflicts is followed by the bearing away of the spoils 
of war, and then by the occupation of the conquered territory, 
or by the levying of tribute—for military speculation, like other 
forms, may be more successful if one does not try to get too 
much. It may be vastly more profitable to exercise the power 
of taxation than to attempt to maintain slavery or serfdom 
over an extensive territory. France under the ancient régime 
offers an example of the lengths to which this system may be 
carried; the French peasant being obliged to pay out of every 
100 francs earned 53 to the State, 14 to the Church, and 14 to 
the lord of the manor, thus having but 19 left for himself. The 
small states which secure a better organization become the 
group-centers for entire regions, as instance the Duchy of 
France in Gaul, the Kingdom of the West Saxons in England, 
the Electorate of Brandenburg, and later the Kingdom of 
Prussia in Germany, Savoy and Piedmont in Italy, and the 
Grand Duchy of Moscow in Russia. In all ages and countries 
territorial acquisition and increase of numbers have been the 
chief aim of diplomats. 

Open the Almanach de Gotha, the vade-mecum of states- 
men, and you will see only figures relating to population, to 
armies, and the production of wealth; how many regiments, 
horses and cannon each nation possesses ; what taxes are paid, 
and how they are expended ; the amount of debt, and the pos- 
sibility of borrowing on the part of each state and nation. As 
yet no people has collected statistics regarding the mental 
condition of the population within its borders. The wealth 
and prosperity of a nation, nevertheless, are not directly pro- 
portioned either to the geographical extent or the number of 
its inhabitants. Extent of territory may be a hindrance rather 
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than a help in national development, and quality more impor- 
tant than quantity of population; it may be true, even, that a 
diminution of the national area will aid and strengthen a nation, 
homogeneity being one of the strongest forces in the political 
equipment of a people. The fact that England today marches 
at the head of civilization is due in no small degree to the ho- 
mogeneity of her population. 

Moreover, the exclusively political phase of the struggle 
among nations is just beginning to be superseded by intellectual 
contests, though as yet quite unconsciously. Our statesmen, 
diplomats, and publicists remain in the old ruts of the past with 
an obstinate pertinacity. As the exclusively political contest 
has been the order of the day for centuries, they cannot realize 
that it, like the mere struggle for food, is but a phase in the de- 
velopment of human society, to be superseded by contests of a 
different nature as social conditions vary. To remain inaccessi- 
ble to the immense intellectual and scientific movement around 
them seems to men like the Emperor William the height of 
grandeur and of human wisdom. Prof. von Treitshcke has said 
that the end of war will be the end of national spirit ; but the 
reverse is more nearly true. As soon as a people get a faint 
glimmering of the fact that power is derived from wealth pro- 
duced, and that riches are the result of intelligence and moral- 
ity, the struggle between them necessarily becomes intellectual, 


and little by little the phenomena of intellectual expansion 


begin to reach the national consciousness. England, for in- 
stance, points with pride to the fact that its language is today 
the mother tongue of 110 millions, although it could count but 
30 millions in 1815. The Germans note with alarm the contin- 
ual assimilation of their brethren by the Anglo-Saxons in 
America, and the French are viewing with concern the linguis- 
tic struggle now going on in Canada. Language is, in fact, one 
of the strongest engines to be used in the intellectual struggle. 
To speak a language which is euphonic, sonorous, brief in 
form, and capable of expressing the most complex ideas and 
relations in the simplest manner, gives a nation an immense 
advantage over its rivals. Conversation is the most elementary 
form of the struggle, and the least effective, because of the 
difficulty in securing attentive listeners. It is carried on by 
sermons, addresses, books, reviews, and the daily press. 
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One of the more powerful instruments in the intellectual 
field is school education ; but the chief is religion, with its two 
elements of dogma and cult. Dogma implies a philosophy, or, 
if you will, a particular conception of the universe, and is con- 
sequently a phenomenon of the intellectual order. But worship 
addresses itself to the sentiment and acts directly on the sense 
of sight and sound. Therein lies its superiority and strength ; 


it can accomplish its psychic result with less effort. A man 


incapable of reading a book, still more of understanding it, on 
entering a church is quite capable of feeling the strongest emo- 
tions. Once lead him to“ like a church, to like a cowl, to love 
a prophet of the soul,’ and he will docilely accept whatever 
dogma his church may teach, particularly if it is distributed in 
small doses and put up in neat packages of precise and simple 
formulas. This explains why a cult makes immensely more 
proselytes than the most admirable ideas. When the idea, or 
a conception of the universe, can be incorporated ina religion, 
the rapidity of its propaganda will be increased tenfold. Chris- 
tianity, for instance, conquered the whole Roman Empire in 
about three centuries ; Islamism marched with an even greater 
swiftness, so that two centuries after Mahomet it extended 
from the banks of the Indus to those of the Tagus. 

Sentiment plays a preponderating rdle in human affairs. 
It is for this reason that high intellectual culture, brilliant civ- 
ilization, and the presence of a refined and elegant élite in a 
nation have an immense value in the struggle for existence be- 
tween nations: they provoke sympathy. It was sympathy for 
the literary and artistic grandeur of the country; for the mar- 
vellous cathedrals of Pisa, Sienna, Milan, and Florence ; for 
the innumerable masterpieces of Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
Ghiberti, and Donatello ; for the writings of Dante, Petrarch, 
and Leopardi;—sympathy for a people who could create these, 
that led the marines on the English frigate ‘‘ Renown” to 
land and to give Garibaldi the aid which resulted in the defeat 
of the Bourbons and contributed to the unification of Italy. It 
was sympathy for the political ideals of the Americans that 
led the French to lend their support, in money, men, and pres- 
tige, during the Revolutionary conflict. Certain countries 
attract the foreign traveler by the beauty of their landscapes 
and their art treasures. But if the inhabitants are not amiable 
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and hospitable the stranger enters into contact with guides and 
innkeepers only. There is no sympathetic relation to hold the 
two together.® For instance, not knowing how to make them- 
selves liked has been the chief obstacle in the efforts of Prus- 
sians to conquer Germany. Considerations of an intellectual 
order have been lacking in their efforts to impose a new culture 
on the German people. 

The process of denationalization most generally employed 
is what may be defined as state socialism. The rights of prop- 
erty are attacked, and both civil and political privileges lim- 
ited. In Russia, for instance, the Poles are denied the right to 
buy or lease land in the western provinces, and they can sell 
land to orthodox Russians only. In Alsace-Lorraine, again, no 
person can practise medicine unless he has finished his studies in 
a German university. In Austria the Croats have been prohibited 
from founding a national university at Agram. In constitu- 
tional governments the ruling element, though it be in a nu- 
merical minority, may obtain a parliamentary majority by 
restricting the right of suffrage. In Hungary, for instance, the 
Magyars control the government, although they constitute only 
about a third of the population, returning 397 representatives 
out of a total of 414. The Austrian Upper House is composed 
exclusively of Germans or of Germanized members, the mil- 
lions of Slavs in the Austrian Empire not having a single rep- 
resentative. 

This forced process of denationalization is one of restric- 
tion and injustice. It is, therefore, despotic. Wars for national 
independence have been the result, and they have been among 
the bloodiest, because psychic pleasures are the highest order 
of happiness, and intelligent men will make the greatest effort 
to acquire the means of this enjoyment. Whether they come 
from love, poetry, religion, art, or the painful search after 
truth, the delicious pleasures which result from mental excite- 
ment are those for which mankind aspires most ardently. The 
moments of intoxication when our whole being is concentrated 
in a single occupation, and when we seem to leave the earth 
and swim in the infinite ; the moments of enthusiasm when we 
feel our soul uplifted as by a superhuman power—these are the 
only moments which really count in life; they are the end of our 
activity. Wealth,is but a means to this end ; to produce ideas 
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and sentiments is, therefore, a social function as important, if 
not more so, than is the creation of wealth. Society itself is 
not an end, but a means for the realization of human ends. 
True, a considerable number of individuals in Europe and 
America have not felt these psychological pleasures, and, per- 
haps have not even desired them. Without doubt entire peo- 
ples have lived for centuries and not manifested delicate, noble 
and powerful sentiment. But does this diminish their value ? 
The truth is, that they have not yet advanced to the culminat- 
ing point of social evolution, but remain in the inferior ranks of 
humanity. Poverty holds them in such an iron grip that the 
interests of national culture cannot be said to exist for them. 
The errors, the follies even, of present politics and the line of 
social development in the future of Europe and America are 
hereby made clear. It is not the destruction, but the elevation, 
education and improvement of our fellows that is of greatest 
importance in the struggle for social life and growth. Poor 
neighbors are a hindrance anda misfortune. They must be 
eliminated in the social progress of the future. What form 


social development will take, or the time required for its several 


processes, we may not know ; that it will be more rapid than 
the changes of the past have been is certain. It is equally clear 
that the process will be exceedingly complex. Life is not 
growing simple. It is as certain, in the third place, that more 
rational efforts will be made, than have been in the past, to 
advance civilization, and that the contests will be mental, not 
physical. 

Since the appearance, in 1859, of Darwin’s work on the 
Origin of Species, both biology and sociology have completely 
changed in character. The ideas of immutability and cata- 
clysms, the theological notion of a capricious will governing 
the world, have disappeared. We now know that the universe 
is made up of perpetual movements, constantly modifying the 
forms of organic and inorganic matter through insensible 
gradations, and by virtue of definite laws—knowledge of which 
isa condition of life, growth, and development, of success in 
the eternal struggle. It is not easy to understand the complex 
phenomena of social mechanism, and the work of popular ed- 
ucation in social science is exceedingly difficult. It is necessary 
to organize a vast propaganda. More than a century has 


3 
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elapsed since Adam Smith wrote his “ Wealth of Nations,” and 
yet the Continental nations do not understand the simplest 
mechanism of economic phenomena. How much time will be 
required to root out the hydra of international anarchy it is 
not possible to foresee. What is absolutely certain is, that 
sooner or later the reign of blood and iron will end, the state 
of comparative justice and security which exists within civil- 
ized nations will be extended to international relations, and 
the people of the western world will realize that mankind is 
passing into the consciously intellectual phase of the struggle 


for existence. 





Editorial Crucible. 


THE American, Philadelphia, severely scolds gold mono- 
metalists, by which it really means all who are not in favor of 
free coinage of silver, because they say “the best test of good 
money is the melting pot.” This it calls childish phrase, and 
says, “The reason our gold doilar when melted down retains 
the entire value for which it was legal tender before melted 
down is that the government agrees to take the bullion and 
coin it into a gold dollar, free of charge. The gold bullion and 
coin are equivalents because convertible the one into the other. 

. Open the mints to silver and this test would apply equally 
to the silver dollars, for when we cease to measure the silver 
dollar with gold and compare it with itself it must when thus 
measured also become invariable in value.” 

This is poorer reasoning than we had expected to find in 
the American. The reason the “gold dollar when melted down 
retains the entire value for which it was legal tender before 
melted” is not because the government will re-coin it into a 
dollar. It wouid be worth just as much whether the govern- 
ment would re-coin it into a dollar or not. 

The reason it is worth as much after melting as before is 
that it contains the amount of bullion that, according to 
economic law, it takes a dollar to supply or replace. In other 
words, it is because the bullion in the dollar is a commodity 
value of 100 cents regardless of whether the government will 
coin it or not. 

Of course if the mints are open to silver the same test 
would apply to the silver dollar and it would be worth the 
same after being melted as before, and that would be the 
commodity value of the bullion silver, which to-day is about 52 
cents. But that test would not make the silver dollar equal 
in value to the gold dollar. With free coinage for silver gold 
would retire and we should have only silver dollars. The pot 
test would remain and the silver dollar would have a purchas- 
ing power equivalent to the market value, 371 4 grains of silver, 
which as before remarked, is about 52 cents. All the difference 
would be that we should need about two of them to buy what 
we now get for a gold dollar. For the American not to see a 


point so obvious, is something more than surprising. 
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THE TEACHING Of socialism in various forms in our colleges 
is an educational heresy. By Socialism we mean the doctrine 
that the remission of industry generally to the operation of 
economic laws, aided and modified by legislative enactment, is 
unjust ; and that, instead, society needs a social revolution 
which shall sweep away the capitalistic organization of society 
and reorganize, without capital, on the basis of each working 
for all, and all rendering to each what he needs. 

No such change is coming, or is possible or economic, or 
would be desirable if it could come; and the aspiration for it is 
barbarous and insane. Any professor of Political Economy 
who becomes smitten with socialism, simply shows himself an 
infidel to the principles of economic science and should be 
asked to step down and out. His college had better teach no 
Political Economy at all than to teach that private property in 
land and the products of private industry are robbery. 

This systematic dubbing of everything robbery which in- 
creases the income of individuals, whether done in the name of 
socialism, single tax, anarchy, or free trade, is not the voice of 


economic or political reform but a crusade against society. 


A SCHEME is on foot to organize twenty of the largest 
paper mills into a paper trust, with thirty-five millions capital. 
As usual the alarm signal has been sounded. It is admitted 
that great economy will result from the combination and 
probably better paper will be furnished at lower prices, yet the 
newspaper publishers who are men of experience and wide 
study and ought to know better, are trying to create a public 
sentiment against it on the plea of monopoly. 

The American Newspaper Publishers Association has sent 
out notices to its members throughout the country, setting 
forth that the trust will be a menace to their interests. What 
is the American Newspaper Publishers Association but a huge 
organization in the interest of publishers? Why have not 
paper manufacturers the same right to organize and consolidate 
as newspaper publishers? 

When will this superstition against industrial organization 
disappear? One would think that, since with every step in 
industrial concentration the public has received better service 
in superior goods and lower prices, the people would cease to be 
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frightened by this trust bugaboo. But progress must go on 
despite the superstitious fear of the ignorant to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The mass of mankind have always had to 
be helped against their will. 


In their circular to the sugar trade, Willett & Gray an- 
nounce that the Revolutionists in Cuba have issued a proclama- 
tion forbidding the grinding of cane and also the shipment of 
all products from plantations to any city in Spanish control. 
The penalty for violating this order is confiscation of the cane 
fields and plantation buildings, and death to the planter as a 
traitor to the Cuban cause. 

The effect of this edict, says the circular, is that planters 
are abandoning their crops. Under these conditions, it is very 
probable that much of the next sugar crop will be lost, which 
will seriously affect the supply of raw sugar. The necessary 
consequence of course will be a rise in the price. 

When the price begins to rise we may expect to find the 
superficial speakers and writers all over the country charging it 
to the sugar trust. Free-traders will insist that it is due toa 
monopoly caused by the tariff and advocate as the only remedy 
the abolition of the duty on refined sugar. The fact that the 
whole rise is due to the Cuban insurrection will be a matter of 
no moment if falsely charging it to the Trust will make 
political capital. 


Tue New York Sw makes an excellent point against the 
platform of the Ohio Democracy in pointing out the fact that 
it demands only the maintenance of the parity of the two 
metals in the payment of debts. As if to maintain the debt- 
paying power of the two metals was to keep them of equal 
value. 

Free-silver people assume that to be equal in debt-paying 
power is to be equal in wealth-purchasing power. This is not 
necessarily so. As the Sux shows, during the war our green- 
backs had as much debt-paying power as gold because they 
were legal tender, but in their purchasing capacity they fell 
more than 50 per cent. 

The debt-paying power of money may be established by 
statute law, but its wealth purchasing power is always governed 
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by economic law. That is why an inflation of price always oc- 
curs with depreciated legal tender money. The law may com- 
pel the acceptance of a depreciated currency at its full face in 
the payment of a debt, but it cannot compel producers to make 
new sales on the same basis. Nothing can prevent them from 


demanding enough more of the depreciated money for their 
wares to establish an equilibrium between what they give and 
what they receive. 

Therefore for the Ohio Democrats simply to demand that 
the two metals shall have an equal debt-paying power is mere- 
ly to juggle with words. It is intended to convey the idea 
that they are insisting upon the maintenance of silver at an 
economic parity with gold, when they are doing nothing of the 
kind. 


A SuortT time ago the Philadelphia Record made a great 
ado about the prosperity the new tariff had created in the wool 
industry, announcing that more than 200 new woolen factories 
had already been built in 1895. We chased this announcement 
to its source, only to find than none of those who were making 
the statement had any facts with which to sustain it, but such 
trifles disturb not the mental momentum of the Record. 

It now makes the striking announcement that it is conceded 
the increase in wages have put the laborers’ income where it 
was in 1892, and proeeeds to argue that American laborers are 
better off to-day than they were when the “ Harrison adminis- 
tration wound up its career of riotous extravagance.” 

Of course the Record knows better than to believe any 
such stuff. It knows that in a large number of industries there 
has been no rise in wages at all yet and that in the great bulk 
of those where arise in wages has taken place the laborers 
have not yet received half what has been taken from them in 
the enormous reduction inflicted during the last three years. 

Riotous extravagance is a pet phrase with low-wage 
statesmen. Mr. Cleveland told the people of this country that 
they must live more simply. The people had been living too 
well; had been “ riotously extravagant ” in wearing good clothes 
and sending their children to school and having better furniture 
than their grandfathers did. This “ riotous extravagance ” had 
begun to go so far in a number of instances as for workingmen 
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to have an organ or piano in their houses and their daughters 
taking music lessons. Of course all this is repugnant to the 
mind of cheap-labor statesmanship. 

It was to stop this riotous extravagance among the 
American people that the Evening Post wanted the wages of 
Colorado miners lowered because “ they had been extravagant- 
ly high.” It was to check this riotous extravagance that the 
Journal of Commerce for months seriously argued that “American 
wages should be reduced about 20 per cent.” 

In accomplishing this the present administration has been 


very successful. Indeed its success has been so great, it has 
accomplished so much in so short a time, that the services of 
its party will probably not be needed again for a generation. 


THE representation of labor in the new Parliament in Eng- 
land shows that the cause of New Unionism has suffered more 
in the recent election even than that of the Liberal Party, al- 
though it was in no sense a part of the general issue. The 
contest was between the Liberals and the Tories, and the 
Liberals were badly routed. The falling off of labor represent- 
ation in the House of Commons is due to an entirely different 
cause and one which is not difficult to see. In the late Parlia- 
ment there was a rather surprising influx of labor representation 
but like Single Taxers, Socialists, and Populists in this country, 
it is only necessary to give them an opportunity and they will 
demonstrate their unfitness. 

The election of an unusual number of labor members to 
Parliament was the result of a very wholesome impulse among 
the voters, but the performances of a very small number of 
Keir Hardies is sufficient to destroy such an impulse. The 
truth is that with one or two exceptions the so-called labor 
members of Parliament were fresh socialists. Their election 
was hailed far and wide as the success of New Unionism which 
really meant socialistic unionism. This New Unionism was 
going suddenly to supplant the old parties and take possession 
of English Legislation, but experience has shown that to the 
extent that the labor members have substituted socialism for 
trade unionism and projected schemes for industrial national- 
ization instead of specific industrial reforms, they have lost the 
respect of the public and the confidence of labor voters. 
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Burke and McDonald, who were elected more than twenty 
years ago as definite representatives of Trade Unions, and who 
devoted their energies in Parliament to Trade Unions or specific 
labor interests increased their public influence and usefulness 
every year and finally made the election of so large a number 
of labor men to the last Parliament possible; but one term of 
socialistic unionism or so-called New Unionism has proved 
sufficient to put the labor representation in the House of Com- 
mons back nearly a quarter of a century. 


THE Evening Post treats its readers to more than a column 
of editorial lamentation that the United States Congress is not 
a duplicate of the British Parliament. The election of Mr. 
Gulley as Speaker by the Tories sinks into its sensitive soul. 
Oh, if we could have the Speaker of the House chosen for life! 
What an ideal Congress we should have; and, if then, we could 
only have Mr. Cleveland elected to the Presidency for life, we 
should at least be taking a step towards fulfilling the Pos?’s 
English ideal and let a ray of cheer into its doleful life. Is it 
not a pity that such a high-minded, warm-hearted, pure soul as 
the Fost should be compelled to remain in such a vulgar country 
as this. Of course, if it should object to endure the martyrdom 
longer and repair to Fleet Street, the shock to our public in- 
tegrity, National life and civilization would be very great, but, 
ought we not to be willing to make the sacrifice that such an 
elevated soul may be happy? 


Tue Cuban “revolution,” so called, is an increasing mirage, 
a spreading contradiction and wonderpoint. Without being in 
command of any town or port, or revenue or fort, it brings 
Captain General Campos to the verge of capture, exhausts the 
energies of 50,000 Spanish troops, and is said to have caused a 
demand by Campos on the home government for 100,000 more. 
While refusing to accept tribute in money it suppresses the 
sugar manufacture. It has no schedule of grievances or state- 
ment of policy. While its troops consist largely of negroes it 
makes no mention of emancipation as among its policies. 
There are fewer Americans in it than in any previous revolu- 
tionary effort in Cuba, yet its money-raising work is carried on 
most ostentatiously throughout the United States. 
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If it shall succeed it will result in a negro-ruled anarchical 
state, with just enough of a Creole population to need protec- 
tion. In American politics it will be found voting for what are 
called democratic ideas. Politically if such a state should de- 
sire to enter our Union it would be a Pandora’s Box of evils. 
Economically it would be of little value. The excesses con- 
nected with its acheivement of separation from Spain threaten 
to reduce it, like Hayti, St. Domingo, and Jamaica, to poverty 
on its way to liberty. 


Ir is encouraging and greatly increases the momentum of 
business revival to learn that there is an actual tendency to in- 
crease wages, but it is very important that the facts in the case 
shou!d be accurately stated. Exaggeration and misrepresent- 


ation does naught but injure in the long run. It corrupts 


puplic opinion and destroys the confidence in the press and 
publicists generally. 

Despite the upward movement that has thus far taken 
place in those industries where the increases have occurred,there 
is still a net reduction of wages of from I0 to 20 per cent., and 
in a very large number of industries no increase in wages has 
yet occurred. For example, in the woolen mills of Rhode 
Island, there has been a general advance in wages of about 7% 
per cent. but the reduction in 1893 was I5 per cent., so that the 
laborers in the Rhode Island woolen mills have only received 
in their present increase of wages about two-fifths of what they 
lost in 1893; that is to say they are still working ona reduction 
of 9 per cent. of the wages of 1892. 

In all probability it will take several years, perhaps till the 
end of the century, for the business of the country and the 
wages of labor to reach the actual point in earning and con- 
suming power that they occupied in 1892. While, like spilled 
milk, this loss to the Nation can never be recovered, it is an 
economic lesson that is worth studying and remembering by 
the American people. 


In our last issue, we called attention to the fact that the 
statement going the rounds of the Press and emphasized in the 
editorials of certain prominent journals that “ 201 new woolen 
mills had been erected in the United States during the first half 
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of 1895’’ was not true. We wrote to the parties credited with 
the original announcement and learned that they had no data 
to warrant any such statement. Although these journals fail 
to tell where the factories are or to furnish any verified data in 
support of the announcement, they still continue to give it 
circulation in various forms. 

Since our last issue we have made further investigation 
into the subject, only to find that our suspicions regarding the 
statement were too well founded. It is true that the tremend- 
ous boom in the woolen industry of Yorkshire has created 
some ripple among the woolen mills of the United States. 
They have begun to clean up their old machinery, mend their 
broken windows,and show general signs of activity. Some few 
of them have made actual improvements. Their reduction in 
wages in 1893 was so severe that the moment they attempted 
to work again, they were forced to return a part of that reduc- 
tion to avoid a strike. But the talk of the erection of hundreds 
of new woolen mills is largely a draft upon the imagination. 
We again insist that it is dishonorable and discreditable to the 
American press longer to give currency to that statement 


without furnishing the facts. 


WE have just been favored by a copy of a paper called the 
Herkimer County News, Little Falls, N.Y. For supreme ignor- 
ance on the tariff question the editor of this paper is entitled 
to first rank. In an editorial dispensing economic instruction 
on the good effects of free wool and by way of showing the 
ignorance of the editor of the Dolgeville Herald, with a great 
display of information and fairness, it says: 

“A dose of statistics will be the next proper thing. Have 
nothing to do with statistics prepared by Republicans or Dem- 
ocrats, for they may be adulterated, but take those prepared 
by Uncle Sam himself. By so doing he will find that in 1850 
there were in this country 3,942,929 sheep, or 200 sheep for each 
100 of population, while forty years afterward, twenty-nine of 
which were passed under that blessed high tariff, there were 


only 3,943,599 sheep, as shown by the census of 1890, or 108 
sheep to each 100 people.” 

Of course, the poor man had never seen the census of 
either 1850 or 1890 or he could not have written such stuff. 
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The probability is that he clipped it from some of his free-trade 
exchanges. Instead of 3,942,929 sheep in 1850, as he states, 
there were about 14,000,000. In 1894 there were 45,048,017 
instead of 3,943,599 as he states. Texas alone had 3,814,405, 
and Ohio had 3,765,704. 

California had within 25,442 of the total uumber that this 
Herkimer County paper said existed in the entire country. In 
fact, there were three States, California, Ohio, and Texas, all of 
which had over 3,000,000 sheep, and four States, Oregon, New 
Mexico, Montana, and Michigan which had over 2,000,000 and 
some cf them nearly 3,000,000 sheep in 1894. There were nine 
States, Wyoming, Wisconsin, Utah, Missouri, Illinois, Colorado, 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and New York, all of which had over 
a million and some of them nearly 2,000,000 sheep in 1894. 

During 1894 and 18g5, 6,000,000 sheep, or nearly double 
the total number this Herkimer County editor says there were 
in the United States, have been slaughtered or exported, which 


means sold at a loss. Of course, the voters in Herkimer 
County are better informed on such facts than is this country 


editor, but it shows with what persistence ignorance will prop- 
agate falsehood without blushing. 


In his recent farewell sermon to the East Side, Pro- 
Cathedral Bishop Potter made the astonishing statement that 
“Education is only a varnish, and culture does not touch 
character.” Then of what use is either education or culture ? 
Does Bishop Potter really believe this, or is it a kind of cheap 
talk for the East Side poor only ? Would the Bishop have the 
public regard his education and culture as only a varnish and 
his real character a barbarian in disguise? Of course Bishop 
Potter believes nothing of the kind. He knows from exper- 
ience and observation and the study of history that education 
and culture radically change character. 

To be sure, the result of these influences upon character 
are slow, but they are of the most far-reaching, deep-rooted and 
permanent nature. Indeed, education and culture in the 
broadest social sense are about the only forces that do really 
“touch character.” The industrial, social, moral, and religious 
characters of different classes and nations are what education 
and culture have made. Education and culture does not mean 
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a little cramming of the catechism in a crowded, ill-ventilated 
tenement. It means broad and varied social opportunity and 
experience, with good industrial conditions, high wages, and a 
commensurately high standard of living. 

This talk about education and culture being only a varnish 
comes with poor grace from one who has had generations of it. 
It is very much like the hackneyed statement that “ you can’t 
change human nature,” which is entirely fallacious. Every 
step towards industrial improvement, social advance, and per- 
sonal freedom is a step towards permanently changing human 
nature. That is the only way in which human nature, which is 
only another word for general culture, of the most advanced 
people have been differentiated from the savage. Indeed, to 
change human nature, that is, to permanently improve the 
character of the people, is the chief object of civilization; and 
it is only because industrial prosperity, social diversification, 


education and culture promote this end that churches, schools, 
kindergartens, clean streets, wholesome tenements and work- 
shops, libraries, theatres and good manners have any social 


justification. 


Ir frequently occurs that strikers are very unreasonable 
when they have any prospect of success, but there is usually 
some merit in some of their demands. In addition to the de- 
mand for increased pay, the striking miners of Pittsburg insisted 
upon the establishment of a discriminating rate by which those 
employers who maintain ‘“pluck-me” stores should pay a 69- 
cent rate, while those without “ pluck-me”’ or truck stores who 
pay their laborers in cash should only pay 64 cents. 

This shows exceedingly good judgment on the part of the 
laborers. This “ pluck-me” store system is the American form 
of the English truck system which was abolished more than 40 
years ago. 

Twenty years ago it existed in the factory towns of New 
England, but the efforts of organized labor and the public sen- 
timent on the subject has finally made them illegal in New 
England and most of the Eastern States, but they still prevail 
in the coal-mining regions. 

This system of the employers owning the stores supplying 
the operatives with provisions, grew up with the primitive set- 
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tlements often far removed from railroad facilities. There was 
not business enough to induce private individuals to establish 
stores without charging exorbitant prices. The corporations 
entered into the grocery and dry-goods business mainly because 
it was a necessity, and in self-defence they collected bills in the 
counting-room by deducting the amount from the wages. 

But while this system may have been a necessity in 
its inception it has never failed to develop into a means of fleec- 
ing the laborers. It prevents private enterprise, compels the 
operatives to purchase from their employers, so giving the em- 
ployer both the whip and the rein on the work people. It 
always leads to exorbitant charges and a reign of social tyranny. 

This was the case in England; it was the case in every 
New England town where the system was adopted, and it is 
universally thecase in mining districts in Pennsylvania and the 
West. 

In the Pittsburg strike, which involved 100,000 men, the 
abolition of this ‘“ pluck-me” system was demanded as a condi- 
tion of returning to work, and the justice of the demand is 


shown by the fact that wherever the system is continued the 
employers have to pay five cents a ton more for mining than 
where they pay the laborers in cash. 

The abolition of the “pluck-me” is a real step in social 
freedom, and had the strike only accomplished that it would 
have been fully justified. 


WHATEVER may be said of Mayor Strong's administration 
it cannot be charged that he filled the offices with dummies. 
From this impeachment Waring and Roosevelt will surely save 
him. 

Commissioner Waring has succeeded in meddling with the 
business of everybody he has come in contact with and rushed 
into an offensive controversy with Labor Unions, social socie- 
ties, Grand Army men, and indeed with whomsoever he could 
find a pretext for putting himself in the public prints. Yet, 
with all his offensive egotism, which well nigh renders him a 
public nuisance, he has done what for years and years Demo- 
cratic administrations had declared to be an impossibility. He 
has rid the streets of New York of empty trucks and reduced 
the thoroughfares to some degree of order and cleanliness. He 
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has at least demonstrated the utter incompetency of Tammany 
properly to administer the street-cleaning department of New 


York city. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s offensiveness is of another kind. He seems 
to embcdy in a high degree the narrowness of the early Puritan 
and the self-righteousness of the ancient Pharisee. Punishment 
of the guilty, not the improvement of conditions that virtue 
may be less difficult, is always his forte. 

It ought to be clear by this time to Mr. Roosevelt, Mayor 
Strong, and to all who are responsible for the administration, 
that the people of New York city do not want the saloons closed 
all day on Sunday. Of course, this Sunday-closing law was 
passed by Tammany in order to have the power to bleed saloon- 
keepers for the privilege of selling on Sunday. But if instead 
of making the new administration offensive to everybody by 
employing spies to induce people to break the law in order to 
arrest them, they had exposed the character of the law and 
asked the Republican legislature to repeal it and adopt a law 
more in harmony with the spirit of the community, and one 
which could be enforced without obvious persecution, Mr. 
Roosevelt and the administration would have shown the spirit 
of reformers. As it is, they appear to be doing their very best 
to help Tammany back to power 
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Economics in the Magazines. 


Cities. The Drift of Population to Cities—Remedies. By 
Henry J. Fletcher in Forum, August. 


This article claims that the promise of protection that the 
manufacturers shall be brought side by side with the farmers 
has not been kept, but rather that the undue profits of manu- 
jacturers have attracted population to the towns, and the cities 
have gained at the expense of the country. The cities, z. ¢., 
the non-farming population of a country, form the home market 
of the farmers of that country. The promise of protection to 
the farmer is that his home market shall be forced as rapidly 
as possible into dimensions adequate to absorb his whole pro- 
duct, so that he need not export and need not confine the 
tillage of the soil to crops that must be exported. Mr. 
Fletcher’s voice is that of one crying in the wilderness, saying 
to the farmers, “ Verily, you are deceived, your home market 
is growing too rapidly; your farmers’ boys are all hastening to 
become consumers instead of producers of farm products.” 
Upon this, Mr. Fletcher observes, “the loyalty and tenacity 
with which the farmers have so long clung to the doctrine of 


protection in the face of declining prosperity is remarkable.” 
So far as the prosperity of farming declines relatively to that 
of other industries, the farmer understands perfectly well that 
it is due to the fact that the capital invested in farming “ turns 
over” very slowly,and four-fifths of it are invested in an imple- 
ment in which it does not “turn over” at all, except as the 
plow turns it over. This can only be amended by a more 


intensive system of culture. 


Finance. The Bond Syndicate ; its excellent work. By A. P. 
Hepburn (Pres’t Third Na. B’k) in Forum for August. 


Mr. Hepburn writes from the point of view which tends to 
send a republic to Cesarism and to merge a democracy into 
despotism, at every exigency in which the domination of one 
person seems to give promise of a happier result than the 
deliberations of many. Congress, he argues, stood athwart the 
public interest, but Cleveland’s individual will saved us from 
the disasters into which the people’s representatives would 
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have plungcd us. Down with the senate, up with Cesar; down 
with the Parliament, Cromwell is better. Away with the Gen- 
eral Assembly, let us have Napoleon—this is the state of 
popular opinion which subverts republics and substitutes 
Czars. 


InrEREST. Zhe Origin of Interest. By E. BGhm Bawerk in 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, July. 


Prof. Bbhm Bawerk believes that when he restates the fact 
that the use of money for a period of time is worth a certain 
sum besides the principal, he explains and accounts for it. 
His formula for restating the fact that a loan of money earns 
interest is to say that future goods are worth more than 


present goods, meaning thereby that $100 a year from now is 


worth $106. This formula has the threefold fault of being 
untrue in fact in two particulars, and not an explanation but a 
restatement, so far as true. 

The first item in which the formula is untrue is that no 
borrower will pay interest for future goods but only for the use 
of the principal during the whole intervening period for which 
interest runs. If A would to-day pay B $106 if B would agree 
to lend A $100 at the end of one year, then it would be true 
that future goods would be worth more than present goods. 
But that is not the interest agreement nor any agreement 
which is economically possible. In the interest agreement it 
is not a future sum of $100 that A pays B $106 at the end ofa 
year to obtain, but a present sum of $100 together with the 
title to the use of that sum for a year. The formula therefore 
is: $100 to-day +the use of $100 for a year=$106. 

In this there is no balancing of a present sum against a 
future sum, but only of a present sum and its use for a year 
against another sum which will have no existence under a 
year’s time and then will itself be a present sum when paid. 

The second item in which the Béhm-Bawerk formula is 
untrue is that as a rule present goods are worth more than 
future goods—enough more so that the borrower can succeed 
out of the use of present goods in obtaining at a future date 
the $100 borrowed + $6 interest + from $6 to any higher sum of 
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projits. The last + sum measures the excess by which $100 in 
present goods is worth more than both the $100 and the $6 
interest combined will be worth in a year. 

Against Béhm-Bawerk’s formula, for it is not a theory, 
Prof. J. B. Clark places a formula of the “specific productivity 
of permanent capital.” 

The peculiar economic fact which needs explanation is 
that the rate of interest should be so invariable relatively to 
the extreme fluctuations in rates of profits and in rates of 
wages. This phenomenon which is the only economic mystery 
requiring explanation is one which neither Prof. Clark’s formula 
nor that of B6hm-Bawerk relates to. 


Lasor Disputes. /nudustrial Arbitration in the United States. 
By Edward Cummings in Quarterly Journal of Economics, July. 


The writer traces the practical failure of the so called Arbi- 
tration tribunals set up by state authority. In some instances 
where elaborate statutes have provided for Appellate and local 
tribunals, the former to be appointed by the state solely to 
hear appeals from the latter, no local tribunals whatever have 
been organized, no appeals were brought and the state 
officers were totally without duties. In this dilemma 
“as strikers and employers failed to appeal to them they 
made it their business to appeal to strikers and employers, 
assuming a purely mediatorial and persuasive attitude.” 

Mr. Cummings holds that before labor organizations inter- 
vene to control business transactions of vast importance, they 
should not merely incorporate but should show sufficient capi- 
tal to secure socicty against the losses and destruction incident 
to their action when the latter is held to be illegal. 

This would bring the trade unions into a legal status like 
that which the mur and artel enjoy in Russia. 

This suggestion is beginning to be made with frequency, 
but never from trade union sources. The purpose for which 
trade unions exist relates to that period of absolute anarchic 
freedom which is supposed to govern the stage in every trans- 
action in which labor is bought and sold. To coerce either 
party into entering into any such contract would be to destroy 
human liberty at its foundation. 
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To enact that there should be no associations of laborers 
which could not show at the start that they had capital suffi- 
cient to pay all damages which capital would sustain from their 
assaults, would be to begin an enactment for the protection of 
laborers against capitalists by providing that none but capital- 
ists should organize! 

The very logic of trade-unionism as an organization of 
laborers united by the common interest they have in being 
laborers only, is fatal to Mr. Cummings’ proposition. 


MetapuysicaL Economics. Von Thunen’s Theory of Natural 
Wages. By H.L. Moore (of Johns Hopkins) in Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Economics, July. 


Mr. Moore’s article occupies a position relative to Eco- 
nomic Science like that of the metaphysicians of the middle 
ages towards theology. It shows that deductive logic has 
been so applied and reapplied to certain speculative premises 
or formulz in Economics, as it was formerly in astrology and 


theology, which in their origin were of precarious productivity 


and limited value, that each new application of labor in this 
direction only proves sharpened ingenuity and meets with 
diminishing returns. Men 


With exactness can divide 
A hair ’twixt south and southwest side 


in Economics, but what such men need is such a greater con- 
tact with the fools as shall set them to splitting rails instead of 
hairs. Shedding the Algebraic shell of Mr. Moore’s crab it is 
a discussion of Von Thunen’s theory thac the natural rate of 
wages is fixed by the rate of return which labor can earn by 
working on no-rent land on the margin of cultivation. Not 
more than by what it can earn by sweeping the “no rent” 
crosswalks, as Poor Joe did at Tom-all-alones, or by carrying 
on any of the occupations in which employment can be had 
for the asking, and they are myriads and centre rather where 
populations are numerous than near the no-rent lands where 
they are scarce. 

Hunting and fishing and herding and war and slavery all 
precede agriculture, and are all carried on on “no rent” lands 
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and waters, and establish a rate of wages before land begins to 
pay arent atall. Stanley’s wage to each of the 265 men he 
led across the dark continent began with the stipulation to be 
“a father and a mother to them,” z. ¢., to feed, protect, nurse, 
and defend them. This is the beginning of wages, and it has 
more to do with the love of parents than with the rent of land. 


RevivaL. Zhe Turning of the Tide. By Worthington C. 
Ford, Chief of Bureau of Statistics, in Zhe North American 
Review for August. 


There is little in this article to show that the tide has 
turned. It shows that the value of the breadstuffs exported in 
(fiscal year ending June 30) 1895 was only $115,000,000, a lower 
export than had occurred before in 18 years, since 1877; that 
the export price of wheat in 1894, 67 cents, was unusual, and 
the still lower average of 1895, 57 cents, was demoralizing. 

“The phenomenally low price of raw cotton has tempted 
heavy purchases from abroad. If the crop year be taken, 
the exports in the ten months ending June 30, 1895, were 
3,427,845,716 pounds, against 2,566,982,921 pounds in the cor- 
responding period of 1894. Nearly 900,000,000 pounds more 
were sold in 1895 than in the preceding year, and netted 
$3,400,000 less.” 

Mr. Ford gets his office under Cleveland by being an 
ardent advocate of the policy of remitting American producers 
exclusively or at least preponderantly to the production of 
grain, cotton, beef, and pork, of all of which it is true that the 
more we produce the less the total crop sells for. It would 
seem that a chief of a bureau of statistics ought to perceive 
that no prosperity lies in the direction of the increasingly pre- 
ponderant production of such products. 

Mr. Ford also shows that free wool has revived that export 
of American sheep which became so active in 1883, when the 
Australian wool-growers employed the very tariff commissioner 
(Garland) who effected the reduction in duties, to buy for them 
hundreds of thousands of the American sheep which were 
cheapened by such reduction. Mr. Ford says: “Prices of 
wools, both domestic and foreign, have ruled low, very low, 
and in adapting the home-growing interest to the new condi- 
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tions introduced by the removal of the duty, some heavy losses 
were entailed. The sale of American sheep abroad has fluctu- 
ated widely. In 1883 the number was 337,251, and year by 
year the number lessened, until only 37,260 were exported in 
1893. In 1895 the export of 1893 was slightly exceeded, but a 
few thousand in excess need create no apprehension as proof 
of an unprofitable industry.” 

Observe how the free trade pretence that the free intro- 
duction of foreign wools (for admixture) would increase the 
demand for American wools, fades into a dissolving illusion, 
as the evidences that 6,000,000 of sheep have been killed, that 
nearly half a million more have been exported, and that 
“heavy losses have been entailed,” are quietly admitted. 


Risk. Risk as an Economic Factor. By John Haynes (of 
y ) 
Johns Hopkins) in Quarterly Journal of Economics, July. 


This 40-page article does not touch upon the topic involved 
in its title, viz: the economic function performed in industry 
by Risk and in a more intense degree by Loss, viz: to steer 
the aggregated march of the societary movement (7. ¢., of the 
undertakings which capital employs labor to do) away from the 
directions for which society has less need into those for which 
society’s economic need is most pressing. It is almost a char- 
acteristic illustration of the slight headway which philosophic 
and comprehensive theories of distribution have yet made 
that a most labored article professing to represent in its author- 
ship and in its journal of publication the two most advanced 
institutions in the country should discuss so important an 
element in determining the distribution of wealth as Risk, and 
should make no other allusion to the steering power of Risk 
(and of loss) over enterprise and investment than barely to say 
on its 20th page, “it is not the purpose of this paper to discuss 
distribution.” 

This is like writing an essay on the function of Helms 
and Rudders in navigation, describing their weight, size, cost, 
etc., and saying “it is not the purpose of this paper to discuss 
the relation of rudders to steering.” Rudders cannot be dis- 
cussed apart from steering. Neither can risks and losses be 
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discussed without pointing out their salutary economic effects 
on the course of industry and production. 

If the function of every financial loss to the entrepreneur 
and investor is to prevent the far greater loss to society which 
would arise from having its industrial agents wastefully em- 
ployed in producing things which would have relatively no 
value because society would not demand them at prices which 
would remunerate for their production, then every loss to an 
operator is like the seed sown of a future gain to society. This 
essay speaks of such losses repeatedly (pp. 409, 411, 413) as 
harmful, whereas they are in the highest degree profitable to 
society; indeed the very shield that saves the human race from 
destruction. This topic was satisfactorily discussed by I. B. 
Stork in the June SociaL Economist under the title, “Gratuitous 
Benefactions of.Capital. 

Mr. Haynes discusses risk as if it were a thing to be got 
rid of and eventually eliminated from industry, an achievement 
very like the proposition of eliminating rudders, keels, and 
stays from vessels as a hindrance to navigation! 


Sociauistic Taxes. /s an Income Tax Socialistic? By W.H. 
Mallock in Zhe Forum for August, 1895. 


Prof. Mallock thinks it injurious to the cause of sound con- 
servatism that various forms of taxation for which there is a 
popular desire should be falsely denounced as _ socialistic. 
His argument seems to be that many of them are likely to be 
enacted, and if enacted it is not prudent to denounce them in 
advance in such terms that socialists could claim them when 
enacted as trophies and proofs of their power. He therefore 
selects the Income Tax as a sample of a class the others of 
which, we may assume, would be progressive taxes, taxes on 
inheritance, taxes on grain futures, and possibly protective 
taxes on imports, taxes to sustain education, navigation, etc. 
When an income tax is used as a means to obtain revenue as in 
England it may deserve Mr. Mallock’s defence, but when as in 
the United States it is made part of a revenue-destroying meas- 
ure, and is adopted in a demagogical spirit solely to gratify 
the socialistic desire to equalize private fortunes, it is clearly 
open to the charge from which Mr. Mallock seeks to defend it. 
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STATISTICAL Romance. The Signs of the Times. A Fore- 
cast of Great Industrial Activity. By Edward Atkinson, in 
The Engineering Magazine for August. 


The seductive titles of this article are intended to do duty 
as part of the general policy of “tooting in prosperity” by 
blowing on brass horns which now pervades the party of 
revenue reform. But when we come to examine its predictions 
we find they cool off into a general vision that the demand of 
the world for iron, which in 1888 was 25,000,000 tons, will rise 
in 1900 to 40,000,000 tons. Perhaps! But if it shall do so, a 
large portion of it will be demanded for railroad building, 
bridge building, etc., in Asia, Africa and South America, and 
being demanded there, will be largely produced there, as iron 
and steel are too costly of transportation to be very largely 


produced except where the large demand exists. No part of 
this increased demand is traceable to anything that has oc- 
curred since 1892. On the contrary much has occurred since 
that date to check both the aggregate consumption and the 
aggregate supply. Mr. Atkinson asserts that the demand for 


iron for railroad building was checked by the tendency of the 
people to “tamper with the unit of value”; z. ¢., people would 
not buy railroad iron at the lowest price on record lest they 
might also be visited by an opportunity to pay for it in cheap 
silver dollars made worth half their nominal value by free 
coinage. As we have again and again demonstrated, whatever 
may be the weaknesses of the desire for free silver coinage, it 
is mere political and economic imposture to attribute the panic 
of 1893 to any fear of free silver coinage. It was due wholly to 
the hostility of the party then just elected to the integrity of 
our revenues and the protection of our industries. 





Among the Books. 


La Vie sociale, la Morale et le Progrés. Essai de conception 
expérimentale, par le docteur JULIEN PioGER. (1 vol. in 8° de 
la Bibliothéque de Philosophie contemporaine, 5 fr. — Félix 
Alcan, éditeur.) 1894, pp. 256. 

Modern society is ina position not unlike that of an in- 
valid who is surrounded by physicians holding very different 
opinions. The so-called orthodox economists would leave the 
care of the patient to the natural play of private interests. 
Others, more enthusiastic, proclaim that they have discovered 
the only infallible means of saving humanity and securing our 
happiness. Still others, less readily listened to, endeavor to 
make clear that it will pay to study society scientifically and 
look for the primary source of social ills, instead of being led 
astray by appearances and of dealing only with secondary ef- 
fects in our attempted reforms. Dr. Pioger belongs to the lat- 
ter class, the main purpose of his book being to show that 
society can be studied, and should be studied, scientifically. 

Society he conceives to be an organism; social life, the uni- 
fication of individuals in one social body by their socialization, 
as physiological life is the unification of anatomic e'ements in 
a living organism by their organization. Socialization is the 
essential condition of vitality in society, as organization is in 
the individual ; it engenders collective and reciprocal relations 
and a natural solidarity, according to needs and aptitudes. So- 
ciability is like sensibility, and plays the same role in social 
organization that sensibility does in biologic. Morality is the 
product of sociability, or social correspondence between men 
living in common, as mentality is the result of sensibility. 
Morality is, in fact, the way the reciprocal relations of social 
beings work themselves out, as health is the harmony of organic 
functions. Morality is social in its origin and a necessary con- 
dition of social life, resulting in natural tendencies, attractions, 
and preferences, and a hierarchy of ideas of good and evil, of 
justice and of progress. Society, like every organism, can de- 
velop, can live, only through the incessant play of action and 
reaction between internal and external influences which new 
adaptations occasion and whence arise new functions that are 
fixed by organization and transmitted from generation to gen- 
eration, but which vary with time and place. Progress is thus 
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the law of social evolution, as development is of organic evo- 
lution. The one is regulated by the law of socialization, as the 
other is by the law of organization, each being forms of the 
universal law of solidarity, the tendency being toward greater 
complexity of organization and more marked individuality. 
From the organic conception of society, the author con- 
cludes that immediate social progress demands the following : 


1. The nationalization of the means of communication— 
railroads, canals, post and telegraph service, printing, etc. 


2. The suppression of inheritance, as the greatest danger 
in capitalism and as the most powerful way of reducing the 
growing burden of taxes. 

3. The social organization of suffrage, and representation 
which shall limit voting to “natural groupings of individuals”’ 
(whatever that may be). 


La Logique sociale, par G. Tarde. (1 vol. in-8°de la Bibliotheque 


de Philosophie contemporaine, 7 fr. 50.— Félix Alcan, 
éditeur.) 1895, pp. 464. 


Monsieur Tarde’s book is written from an almost entirely op- 
posite point of view. Heconceives society psychologically rather 
than biologically, seeing the mind of the individual reflected 
in what he calls the social mind,—enlarged and changed, it is 
true, and under new and original forms, but having the same 
principal characteristics. 

The book is a supplement and complement to an essay on 
general sociclogy, published some years since under the title, 
“The Laws of Imitation.” Inthe mind of the author, it is imita- 
tion which distinguishes social life from that which is organic 
and vital, imitation playing the same role among social beings 
that memory does in the mind of an individual. The object of 
the present work is to show how “knowing, willing, and feeling”’ 
have their social counterparts, and to trace the laws governing 
their manifestations in the various fields of language, religion, 
industry, and art. The discussion is technical in character and 
not calculated to inspire enthusiasm for the new science of 
sociology. 
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La Cité moderne, Métaphysique de la Sociologie, par M. Izoulet, 
professeur de philosophie au lycée Condorcet. (1 vol. in- 
8°, de la Bibliothéque de Philosophie contemporaine, 10 
fr. — Félix Alcan, éditeur.) 1894, pp. 691. 


A third treatise, dealing with the same general subject and 
coming also from the press of Félix Alcan, presents yet another 
view. Society may be an organism, but social life is something 
more than animal life and differs from the life of an individual 
organism, just as the animal differs in character from a single 
cell. The stages in the evolution of terrestrial fauna may be 
roughly marked as (1) unities (cells), (2) aggregates (animals), 
and (3) aggregates of aggregates (“‘cités”). But between the 
human “cité’”’ and other animal societies there exists a dif- 
ference not only in degree, but in kind. The substance may 
be the same, aggregates, and the process of growth also be 
the same, as throughout all nature,—growth by association; 
but there is still a difference of nature. The ordinary animal 
is predatory : man lives by production. 

“The earth does not produce spontaneously enough to 
supply all with food. But by cultivating it one can make it 
produce ten or a hundred times as much. * * * It is true 
the human race is not the only species of animal which under- 
stands and practices association. But it is the only one which 
has used association to institute culture, properly so called, * 
* * Animals spend their force in sustaining life. Man has a 
double nature. As he progresses from primitive to savage and 
from savage to civilized, he spends a smaller and smaller por- 
tion of his time in procuring sustenance “and devotes the surplus 
to the pursuit of spiritual goods, in thinking and feeling, in 
creating science and art, in developing his mind and heart, in 
expanding his soul. * * * The animal lives in a circle: 
man ascends an infinite spiral.” (pp. 112, 113, 121). 

The author’s terminology seems to indicate that he admits 
the contention that society is an organism. He speaks of an 
aggregate or group of citizens as the political animal (p. 111), 
of the State as the social brain (p. 104), and of reason as the 
mind of the social organism, concentrated in the elite portion 
of the group (p. 144). But his main thesis is that whatever of 
truth there may be in the organic idea of society, the important 
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fact is the unity of nature and the superorganic character of so- 
cial functions. Speaking algebraically, society is an organism 
raised to the second power (p. 503). 

“Truly, I admit it is an immense bound to pass from ani- 
mal societies to human society,—greater, without doubt, than 
from animals in general to ‘cités’ in general, but not greater 
perhaps than that from cells to animals, from unities to aggre- 
gates, from Protozoons to Metazoons. But the thread is not 
broken; nothing new is introduced, either of matter or process 
(p. 71). Human civilization is a chapter in natural history, 
which, in its turn, is a chapter in cosmic evolution” (p. 79). 

The process is the same throughout—association of parts, 
division of labor, and specialization of function. “The animal 
is an association of cells, and the ‘cité’ is an association of 
animals” (p. 152). “The solitary anthropoid [man’s precur- 
sor], like the single cell, is capable of doing everything, and 
* * * nothing. A number of associated individuals divide 
their functions, and there results a multiplication and indefinite 
diversification of professions” (p. 85). Industry, science, art, 
language, literature, religion even, are the products of associa- 
tion. Bya slow and painful process there is developed in man- 
kind, (1) the social, (2) the scientific, (3) the industrial, and 
(4) the ideal sense—first, the idea of human relationship and 
solidarity of interest; second, the idea of necessary sequence, 
of type, and law, and gradual transformation, and the slow 
formation of new types; third, the spirit of invention and the 
adaptation of means to an end in production; a knowledge of 
the conditions of industrial progress; lastly, the zsthetic, con- 
templative, and religious conception of life. 

“Thought is the tardy flower of social evolution” (p. 146). 

The following extracts from the preface indicate both the 
general character of the work and the brilliant style in which it 
is written : 

“One day I saw a picture : a little group of trembling sheep 
crowded together in a frightful tempest on the side of a moun- 
tain, and I asked myself, What is humanity but likewise a timid 
group, huddling together on the rugged sides of a star—the 
Earth—which describes a wonderful orbit in the immensity of 
space, at frightful distances from the other stars, which people 
the fields of heaven with their solitary multitudes. * * * 
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“ Association is man’s only resource; Union is his rampart; 
harmony, his fortress; solidarity, his salvation. Society is his 
warm nest, and his diamond buckler. * * * 

“Is not the great social problem to secure a proper equi- 
librium between the elite and the crowd? The past shows us 
only the eviction of the crowd [from the ‘cité’] by the elite. 
Who knows whether the future, through an inverse ostracism, 
is not preparing to show us the eviction of the elite by the 
crowd? All reactions are excessive. May we not fear the 
popular reaction, when Christian resignation shall have given 
place to revolutionary demands? For my own part I cannot 
take my eyes from the disquieting line which is beginning to 
bar the horizon, and which is nothing else than the growing 
wave of proletarians, capable of tearing up the elite by the roots 
and carrying civilization away like a straw on the crest of a wave. 

‘Renan, dying, left us this warning: There is reason to 
fear new centuries of barbarism for Europe. Is there not, in- 
deed, reason to feel terrible reprisals, and to declare the ‘ cité’ 
in danger? Above all, is there not reason for indicating the 
way of salvation, little as one may hope to have a glimpse of 
it? There is reason for showing how the folly and the crime 
of evicting the elite may be conjured, by procuring the loyal 
and cordial admission of the crowd into the ‘ cité.’ 

“T would willingly give something, not much—my life, for 
instance, if I might diminish by a half the possibility of the 
disaster which may darken Western civilization for centuries. 
In default of something better, I give this book.” 

M. Izoulet entertains a hopeful view of the future, however, 
and has written a most interesting book, well calculated to aid 
social progress. ‘There is much injustice and misfortune in 
the world, without doubt. But we must recognize that justice 
and happiness are a long and laborious conquest. The number 
of just men and women increases day by day. Happiness, 
therefore, far from decreasing, is advancing more and more for 
humanity” (p. 506). 
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